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NEW BOOKS. 
GHORGH ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Have Just PusiisHep THe Fottowime New Boogs : 


L FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
Illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services 
of British India, 

By Jonxn Wiut1am Kaye, 

Author of ‘The History of the War in Afghanistan,” “The 
History of the Sepoy War,” &. 

Two Volumes, 8yo., Extra Cloth. $12. 


In these two volumes are included Biographies of Lord Corn-} 
wallis, Sir John Malcolm, the Hon’ble Mountstuart E)phinstone, 
the Rev. Henry Martyn, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Alexander 
Burnes, Captain Arthur Conolly, Major Eldred Pottinger, Major 
he Todd, fey! Lawrence, General James Neill, and 
7 er G 7 i) Ni hal 








Il. 

THE SPORTSMAN AND MATURALIOT IN CANADA ; 
OR, NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
GAME, GAME BIRDS, AND FISH OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

By Mojor Ross King, F.R.G.S., 

Author of “Camping in Kaffirland.” 


Mlustrated with beautifully printed Chromo-Lithographs and 
Woodcut Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Extra Oloth, $10. 


IL 
NEW VOLUME OF THE GLOBE SERIES. 
BOSWELL’S LIFH OF DR. JOHNSON. 
Comprising a series of his Epistolary Correspondence and Con- 
versations with many eminent persons, and various Original 
Pieces of his Composition ; with a Chronological Account of his 
Studies and numerous Works. The whole exhibiting a view of 
Literature and Literary men in Great Britain for nearly half a 
century. 
A New Edition, elucidated by Copious Notes, 
Wire Ittusrrations sy Juiian Porton. 
520 pages Crown 8vo., Cloth. $2 25. 
IV. 
THH DIAMOND ROSE. 
A LIFE OF LOVE AND DUTY. 
By Saran TytT er. 
Author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” * Citoyenne 
Jacqueline, &c, 
With Frontispiece Illustra.ion by Kztzy HaLiswe.uz. 
402 Pages, Crown 8yo, Extra Cloth, Gilt Sides and Edges, $2, 
Vv. 
THE PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. 
From the Prench of EMiLz SOUVESTRE. 
Crown S8vo, Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges. $2. 


“Gifted with an aptitude of ression and a refined taste, 
tender-hearted, sympathetic, and imaginative, Emile Souvestre 
‘was a romancist from his cradle. Already known and loved in 
Switzerland on account of his charming moral productions, Sou- 
vestre was welcomed everywhere with friendly enthusiasm..... 
, 7, “2-9 then, — the -_ Ne hy ne almost 

words, of a large-hearted and pure-’ ied French Se 
—([The Preface, . — 
VI. 


ROBINSON CRUSOB, IN WORDS OF ONE 
SYLLABLE. 
With Twelve full-page Illustrations, printed in Colors, 
Square 12mo., Extra Cloth. $1 50. 





*, Any of the above books can be had of all respectabl 
Booksellers in the United States, or will be mailed free by the 
publishers on receipt of advertised price. Address as above. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 

EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE 
Have just received an extensive variety of their well known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer 
Books, and Church Services, in all sizes of Type, and of entirely 
new patterns for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at 
the lowest importing prices. 

LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 BBOADWAY, N. Y. 
ENEDICT’S TIME TABLE for This Month, 


All Railroads and Steamboats from N 
with Map of City, 25 cents. ew York, Complete, 








1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 
“ 


write intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every American 


TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THE HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


BY 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 
Mllastrated by upwards of Three Hundred 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 


“ “ 


Turkey Morocco...... 15 00 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
“Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, to 


will bear testimony to the conscientious accuraey of the illustra- 
tions.”’"—New York Daily Times. 


‘*The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himeelt fami- 
liar in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal. 


“Mr. Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made s book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter.”"—N. Y. Evening Express, 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not i his artistic 
skill, but to his judgment in selecting the most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post. 


“Mr, Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if as grand to show, 
as the natural wonders and sublime beauties of the Hudson’s 
course.” —Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
New YORE .........- oeeeeeeeees12 DEY STREET. 
CHICAGO... ....se0eeceeeeeee0-117 SOUTH CLARKE STREET, 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





NEW FAMILY BIBLE, 
The text is the authorized version, translated out of the Ori- 
ginal Tongues. 
The parallel passages are given with the text, saving valua- 
ble time to Biblical Students. 


The notes and comments are selected from Matthew Henry, 
Scott, Clarke, Browne, Wesley, Horne, Kitto, and other cele- 
brated Biblical Critics. 


An introduction and concluding remarks to each Book. 


Forming at once the most valuable—as well as the most 
beautiful— 


EDITION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES: 


Now publishing in 40 parts at 30 cents each. 
2 
And superbly bound in Tugksy Morocco at $20, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 
12 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Henry A. Brown, Manager. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
479 BROADWAY,$ 


4 Doors below Broome Street, 
SELL 
ROGERS, SMITH AND CO.’S 
CELEBRATED 


_SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CUTLERY, 

TEA TRAYS, &c., 
DINNER AND TEA 8ETS,) 


CHAMBER SETS, 
BLUE CANTON CHINA, 


ENGRAVED GLASSWARE, 
PARISIAN STONE CHINA. 
China and Glass decorated to order with crest or initial, 


479 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


GHORGH A. HEARN, 
839 UNION SQUARE, 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH STREET, 





F onMERLY oF 425 Broapway, 
HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
oF 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 
HAIR SHAWLS, 
COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 





What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


This is a question which the public has a right to ask, and it 
has also a right to expect a candid, straightforward and satisfac- 
tory reply. The answer shall be given fairly and squarely, trom 
the personal testimony of thousands who have used the prepara- 
tion during the last thirty years. 
These competent witnesses declare, over the! own signatures, 
that the preparation will 
Promptly relieve indigestion, 
Allay the dy toms of fever, 
Regulate the flow of the bil 
Cure every species of headache, 
Tranqui the nervous system, 
Refresh and opens the weak, 
Promote healthful ain. 
Mitigate the of rheumatism, 

Neutralize acid in the stomach, 

Cleanse and tone the bowels, 

Cheer the depressed spirits, 

Assist the failing appetite, 

Operate favorably on the kidneys, 

'y all the animal fluids, 

Keep the brain cool and clear, 
And corrects promptly and without necessitating any interrup- 
tion of the or avocations of life, all those minor complaints 
of the body whi when neglected too often, lead to nic 
disorders of a fatal character. 

Those who have tested th yoageettien in their own or 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation ofa 
portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 


three years. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 








PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS 
Iurrations or Or. ParnTines. 


a L. PRANG & OO. 
ey 
Boston. 





BENEDICT & BROS., Jewelers, No, 171 Broadway} 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Printers, and No, 4 Marpan Lams, 








Sold tn all Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue, 


. ~ alan eae reamtienaenaes We supply everything in ouz 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 

Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
JAVA...........-leaves Boston .......Wednesday, Oct. 9 

seeesseeesleaves New York,... Wednesday, Oct. 16. 
OUBA............leaves veereee Wednesday, Oct. 23, 
‘A... «+-+-sleaves New York .... Da mes) Oct, 30, 
CIUINA. ..--+-.+-leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, Nov. 6, 
RUSBIA........- leaves New York..... Wednesday, Novy. 13, 
3 FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage.....$50 
~ FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
@hief Cabin Passage.....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage......$70 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
PRT an ee of ene age ne pm my for Specie or 
unless ue expressed, are 
igned therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 





E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
AS rai The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 
BVERY SATURDAY, 
BVERY WEDNESDAY, 
Prom Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THS MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


ee eeeeeseesee 





London.. 
Do. to Paris..... 115 00 
Passage by the Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $100; Steer- 
age, %0. Payable in Currency. 
ers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates, 
8 pereqopenmae from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40, currency. 
P Tekets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
riends 
for further information, apply at the a offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agen’ 
pt] ~~~ New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION Co. 
(LIMITED.) 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 








YORK at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting wot the 

FRANCE...... se eeeeeeCapt. Grace, ....5......3,900 tons, 
ENGLAND. .......+- Capt. Cutting...... 3, “ 

THE QUEEN... -Capt. G 3,517 «* 
HELVETIA 8,315 “ 
HRIN..... 8310 “ 

DE RE... 0000 3,117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA. --2.872 “ 
VIRGINIA.,....... +» 2,876 “* 





Starting from Pier at ‘North River, every Saturday, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 


Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
aod fare are uns and the rates lower than by any other 


ine 
An experienced 


FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 
THE FIRST CLASS U. 8, MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 
Leave Pier No. 46, North River, on 
SATURDAYS, 


FOR SOUTHAMPTON wnat BREMEN. 
fe passengers to Southam and Bremen, at the 
howing” rates aye ok rida utvalent in currency. 


fr 
Want ean ants on second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c.,to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 


EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Heme: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK SATURDAYS. 
28th September........... 26th October........... 9th November. 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE 4 
TO 


ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
first-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with 
the New York Mail 8. 8. Company’s steamers | MISSISSIPPI and 
GUIDING STAR to Havre, carrying the U. 8. Mails, from 
Pier No, 46 North River, at noon, on the following days, call:ng at 
——— 

RAGO, H. A. Gapspen ......8ATURDAY, ane 13. 
MISSISSIPPI. C. SUMNER...... SATURDAY, April 27. 
FULTON, ©.'H. Townsznp.. SATURDAY, May 11. 
GUIDING STAR, E. Van Sice. “SATURDAY, May 25. 
ARAGO, H. A. GapspEN....... SATURDAY, June 8. 

And ev every FOURTEEN DAYS thereafter. 
PRICES ot PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 
Pirst Class.............ccccccesees -S120 
Mecomd Class .........6.. 2000 seeeee 7o 
Through ‘Tickets to London. 65 extra. 

An experienced Surgeon on board. 

The companies will not be responsible for specie or valuables 
unless bills of lading, having the value expressed, are signed 


therefor. 
K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. Co. 
Joss COMSTOCK, for N. x. and H. 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 
JOB. J. pemme a > Agent, 
"Broadway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, Genensi 1 pee, in Europe. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE © oo BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTO: 
regularly between New Yor rem uthampton, carry- 
cng the United States Mail, ™ “— 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of op = en New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
masne, and SouTHamMpron—First Cabin, $125 ; Second Cabin, 
$75; Steerage, $3750. Yrom Bremen to New Yorx—First Ca- 
bin, $125; Second Cabin, $85; Steerage, $47 50. Price of passage, 
payable in gold or its equivalent in currency. 

hese vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 

through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office, 











Surgeon on each ship, free of charge, Tickets f 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- AA No Bills of Lading but those of'the Company will be 
age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) for 


$85 payable here in currency. 
Drafts for any amount jeatied payable at any Bank in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland at the lowest rate. 


Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $90 and $75 , Gold; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 


For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricss or Taz Com- 
rany, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


oF ho Caen, TS «awk 2. BURST, Menge. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 


‘THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 








on the Atlantic: Connecting on the Facific with the 
ARIZONA, «4+ 00000 oeeseeseseeeesCOLOBADO, 
HENRY CHAUNCBY, ...+0,-+-+0+- CONSTITUTION, 
BW YORK, on ccccccccccvccccccoce Goupen Ciry. 
Oocgan QUEEN, ... . SACRAMENTO. 
NoRTHERN LIGHT -GOLDEBN AGE. 


RISING BAR, ...0..000+0eee00+--MONTANA, Ke, &e, 


une of the above and ery heen ee y will leave Pier 
fo, 42, North River, foot of Canal 12 o’clock, noon, 
on the let, llth and 2ist of every inonth (except when those 
dates fall on Sunday, og then on SatTurRDayY), for 


ASPINWALL, ConD with one of the 
Company’s steamships Panama for 8an Francisco, touching 
at ACAPULCO, 


Departures of ist and 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
or 8ouTs Paciric and CanTRAL AMERICAN Ports, Those of lst 
touch at MANZANILLO. 
Pn mee Sy of each month connects with new steam line | © 
Australia and New Zealand. 


= above yoo ls 2 will connect with the first steamer of the 
company’s ‘Caine Line, leaving San Francisco, for Hong Kong 


Shanghae and hana, 

A discount of Onz-QuarTER teamers’ rates allowed to 
second Cate and aes gucenges rs — Also, an 
allowance of Onz-Q on through ra‘ e} a 
thelr families, anid School ‘teachers, eRe ka 

One Hundred Pounds allowed Pe otal. 
masters mpany baggage and attend to ladies and 
oes without male protectors. a pom on dock the 

from steamboats, and passengers, who 
profer to send down early. 





mi bey 2 
orth Gneneaa ’s, from yg ae direct. 


Guekeo, 





Bills of Lading will tively not be delivered before goods are 
eieared at the Gaston House . 


tarrBpecie taken to Ha Southampton and Bremen at the 
lowest rates. For Sreight or passage apply to 
OBLRIOHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


BLACK STAR LINE STEAMERS 
FOR NEW ORLEANS. 


Composed of the aoe first-class Steamships: 





FUNG SHUBY ...........seceeees- Capt. J. B. Hildreth. 
MONTGOMERY ........-.---.--- Capt. F. M. Faircloth. 
HUNTSVILLE ........cecccccceees Capt. sage Sepoet. 
MARMION.,..... oc cocccecccscce «+-.-Capt. W. C. Ber 
MED TEED  cccccccccccccccccsscoctcsced Capt. R. E. 8wi 


R. LOWDEN, Agent, 93 West. cor. Cedar 8t. 
DAVID McCOARD, Agent in New Orleans. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Werrx ty Linz or Stzamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CELEBRATSD LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 


DRAFTS for £1 and Be gnen payable in any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can ange be 
obtained at lowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadwav. N. VY. 


~ Jockey club_ Be«aing Books, just received trom 








London. Colors of Lord Courtney, La Grange and Lord Exeter. 


Also, Stars and Stri; 
— Po* GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 8°72 Broadway. 


ocket Boo ter Books and Cerd Wallets, just re- 
ian from Boke it At GIMBREDE’S, 588 & 872 Broadway, 


raveling Writing Ueses, London made—s8uperior 
Pit and ae Excels omihing of the kind in this market, 
GIMbR EDE’S, 538 and 872 Broadway. 
All retailed at waeemaca Price. 











new Perfume, also tang received at 

Extract Wood Viole 

Lavender Water [treble distilled], ‘ine Soaps an 
ions for the Hands, 588 & 872 Broadway, 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Passage to London or Brest, $110, $75, and $30, 
—- Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
mon 


at elegant British Iron Steamship CELLA, will leave Pier 

o. 3, North River, for London, — a at } as on Saturday, 

OOrOEnn 12, at 12, M Dg by the Steamers A’ ATALAN: 
TA, BELLONA, and WILLI ENN. 

Until farther notice all ot F mona of this line will call at 
Brest to land Eat nes T — sold through by rail to Paris 
at 25 per cent rates, 

Freight will be taken and hen h Bills of Ladi: ven, to 
ay Antwerp, Rotterdam, pee on. Eng and Dunkir'! ankich’ om 

For apply to KOBT. N. CLARK, 26 lll fo 
For frelght apply at Ye South Street. ¥ 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY 


From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New York. 
—Connec'! at Hampton Junction with the Dela Lacka- 
wannaand Western and at Easton with the Lehig renee 
Railroad and its connections, fo a + aoa line to PITTSBU 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
‘Three Dept aty for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &e. 
With but one change of cars, 
Spring ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 a. m., for Bas age Easton, ode. Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahan —y City, &e. 
a m., Fast Line for Easton, entown, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
and the West, with but one hay ag of cars to en 
—~ S.J cago, and but two changes to St. Louis, connectii 
Harrisbun with Northern Central and Philadelphia and ie 
Railroad for Erie and the Oil Regions. C Juncti 
with Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad for Strouds- 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, &c. 
12'm. for Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre 
Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, &c. 
3.30p.m. for Plaintield. 
4 ». m.—for Easton. 

. m., Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch: 
Chunk, Reading, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
Connects at Harrisburg with trains tor Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
Sleeping cars to Pit:sburg. 

5 p. m., for Somerville snd Flemington. 

6 15 p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations, 

7 30 p. n., for Somerville. 

8.00 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pittsbu om the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pitts! burg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for the West can be obtained’ at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and 526 Broadway, and "No. 10 


Greenwich 8t. 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave os foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 

8.00 A. M. press, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salaman 
Dalait pointe West and South. ™ on 

8.30 A.M. Way Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 


10.00 A.M. Expres Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 
ints West and South. 

4.00 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 

4.30. P.M. Way Express, stopping at Sterling's Janction, Turn- 

er’s, and all Stations west of Turner’s, to Fort Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick, 

P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations, 

Night Express, for Rochester, Buttalo, Salamanca, 

Dunkirk, and all points South and West. 

Way Train for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 

Night peed Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 

manca, Dunkirk and all points West and South. By 

this Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Cin- 

cinnati without charge. 

8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 

Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1.45, 3 39, 6.30 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.000 ’ clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations, 











P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 





Sunpay Trarys —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 5.00 P.M. for Paterson—7.00 P M. Night Express, tor Dunkirk, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamacca and all points West and South— 
11.00 P.M. for Paterson and Fort Jervis. 

Express — run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without change of Coaches, and in direct connection with 
all Southerp and Western Lines. 

Perfectly Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Company’s offices—241 Broad- 
way—Depot foot ot Chambers 8t., New York, and Long Dock 


Depot, Jersey SRK, H. RIDDLE, 


Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. up’t. 











meee EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
anc STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA: 
GRANCE to the Breath, 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION. 
Boing desirious of protecting our customers and the public 
a a me, and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 
we would ionLIQuiL them to closely observe that they 
get DELLUC? 


SAU ANG 
JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 

oT ng ty 


ER, 
. 290 BROAU WAY 
FN. E. Corner of Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a ys assortment of Buots 
Imported English 
Ball shoes, at reason- 





and shoes of his own manufacture; also. 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base 
able prices. 


ae 





_ 
i 

















Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Miterature. 


TO A LADY IN DEVONSHIRE. 
BY THOMAS W. PARSONS. 


We stood at the gate in the moonlight,’ 
By the home that Hawthorne made, 

And plucked one spray from a sapling 
That sanctifies the shade; 

And to whom shall I send my thorn-bush, 
But to thee, fair English maid ? 


Thou hast heard of the House o’ the Gables— 
Thou knowest “ the sacred Seven” — 

Thou believest we had one poet, 
Who might have been born in Devon— 

Thou hast read all the legends he left us 
Before he went back to heaven. 


Thou knowest a Twice-told Story, 
To match that one half-told, 

Which Ser Giovanni speaks of 
About Cambuscan bold; 

Thou remember’st that thing of marble, 
What was it—so fair—so cold ! 


The Fawn—or Faunus, which is it? 
No matter—I only know 

That I long shail remember the visit 
Which we made, not long ago, 

To the cottage in the moonlight, 
Where Hawthorne’s hawthorns grow. 





a 


KING AUTUMN. 
BY M. G. WATKINS. 


Come not with sudden rage, 

With flying leaves from straining woodlands hurled, 
No windy conflicts wage ; 

Rather with clouds in fleecy phalanx curled 
Come, deeply-musing, sage, 

To reign, rich Autumn, o’er a peaceful world! 


Come like the friend we love, 

Like sleep—like evening from the unknown west ; 
Our eyes are raised above, 

Far off we see thy skirts in splendour drest ; 
Watch where thy footsteps rove, 

What forest depths or glades will please thee best. 


Lo! deep in yonder wood 

A throne of gold th’ umbrageous linden shines ; 
“And, drenched in 8 ’3 blood, ; 

The chestnut blazes next the tall dark pines ;' 
This first thy onset stood : 

So won its crimson stains its gorgeous lines. 





Adown this vale thy breath 

Flushes my cheek, I hear thy soft faint sigh ; 
Is it for Summer’s death 

Thy sorrow dove-like thus would make its cry ? 
Or tnat thy purple heath 

Ere long itself ’neath winter’s snows must lie ? 


The wheat-fields shake their spears 

Where uplands redden in the sunset glow: 
The valley far below 

Red as a mighty battle-field appears, 
Where thick the poppies blow : 

Glitter o’er yellow furze some joyful tears. 


What stream of amber light 

Pierces my dreams and leads the reapers home ? 
Tis harvest moon to-night ! 

The starry host rides high in heavyen’s blue dome— 
Earth kindles at the sight, 

Now know I, Autumn, and its joys are come! 


King of a peaceful land, ° 

We linger charmed where thy corn-crops wave, 
Or by the brooklet stand 

And hail thee scatt’ring o’er the year’s ripagrave 
Fruits with a lavish hand, 

The last red rose thy loving care could save. 


Past hours return once more, 

Old voices haunt us by the forest’s side, 
And from th’ Eternal Shore 

Dear forms and faces to remembrance glide ; 
We love those days of yore: 

Best dost thou vo their buried treasures guide. 


Ask, then, ‘neath Autumn’s spell, 

What fruits our lives bear as the years grow old? 
Else harvest rings our knell, 

Base metal we when all around is gold: 
Yon dead leaf, as it fell, 

Warned us how soon our working days are told! 





THE POETRY OF FACT. 


Perhaps there is nothing that more astonishes the student of 
modern literature than to find, on the one hand, many of 
those things which he had esteemed mere fictions of the fancy, 
to have their origin in historical fact; and, on the other, that 
many others, which were and are really the products of the 

tic imagination, have been in the present, and will bein the 
oun, actualised by the ingenuity of science, or the progress 
of society. Even the fairies have veen traced to a specific 


birthplace, and an actual race of dwarfish beings having a lo- 
esl habitation and 


aname, A shrewd observer has traced all 


the distinguishing marks by which they are described to the 
fairies, live in green mounds, pop up their heads when dis- 


on familiar terms with the people about them when they treat 
them well, and punish them in return for ill treatment. A 
Lapp is a little flesh-eating mortal, having control over ani- 
mals, sometimes living in a tent, and sleeping out of doors, 
wrapped in his deer-skin shirt, but gen 
mound, exactly answering to a 
traveller visited such a home on the most northern 


grass on it, and children an 


floor, and the pot hung over it from the roof. 

A house in South Uist, in the sand-hills close to the sea, 
built of loose boulders, circular, and with recesses in the sides, 
bears corroborative testimony. It was covered when found, 
and full of sand, which, being removed, stone querns and 
combs of bone were detected mingled with ashes. Near the 


large grass-eating animals, the bones being splintered and 
broken, blended with ashes and shells, oysters, cockles, and 
periwinkles, showing clearly the original level of the ground, 
and proving that this was a dwelling almost the same as & 
Lapp “Gam” at Hopseidet. 

These descriptions tally exactly ‘with our fairy tales; and 
indeed our traveller’s adventures read nearly aselvishly. The 
scene is laid at Quickjok, and Vallespik, Swedish Lapland, 
and the Lapps and the deer are the actors in it. A small 
man of five-and-twenty is seen from the opposite side of a river. 
He wears a high blue cap, yet he is so short that both he and 
his cap could stand upright under the arm of the observer. 
A party having been formed to make better acquaintanee with 
the deer, the Lapp took from its hiding place in a fir-tree a 
long birch pole, which aided him in his pursuit, and enabled 
him to outstrip his companions. One of these looked after 
bim through a glass, and saw, like a brown speck on the 
shoulder of Vallespik, a small mortal with two dogs driving 
home the deer. They also visited a “cota,” which was a per- 
manent dwelling made in the shape of a sugar-loaf, with birch 
sticks, and long flat stones and turf; it had a door, a mere 
narrow slit, opening to the west, and a hole in the roof to let 
out the smoke. Inside was a girl of about fifteen, with very 
pretty eyes, sitting crouched up in a corner, and looking as 
scared as one of her own fawns. A priest who attended the 
party remarked, that if they had not been accompanied by the 
Lapp she would have fainted, or run away to the hills. The 
narrator of the adventure began to sketch her, as she sat mo- 
destly in her dark corner, and was rejoicing in the extreme 
stillness of his sitter, wren, on looking up from some 
careful touch, he found that she had vanished through the 
doorway. 

These diminutive people may have sat for the fairies of the 
nursery tales, even for the Puck of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Our classical fairies—such as people Spenser’s great 
poetic allegory—are not of this class. They are of full size, 
and have spiritual powers corresponding. Nor has Suaks- 
peare painted his Overon and Titania as minute beings; 


‘| rather they have the stature and intelligence of demi-gods. 


Spenser and our dramatist contemplated them through a tele- 
scope, which perhaps more humble believers had inverted ; 
and thus the giants and fairies were, after all, but one and the 
same set of beings viewed in a different manner. It is curi- 
ous, that whatever magic arts giants may have mastered, they 
were always, like Old Nick himself in the Icelandic legends, 
beaten in the end by men, though they also are painted as 
man-eaters and owners of slaves. Some lived in caves, some 
had houses and cattle. Like Hercules, they fought with clubs. 
Are these imagined beings men or myths? In either case, 
they are represented as strange lubberly beings, whose deal- 
ings with men always end in their own discomfiture. Little 
real resemblance have the weird sisters in the tragedy of Mac- 
beth to the three strange hags we meet with in the annals of 
Holinshed. They may have been intended by the legend 
writer for the fates or valkyries of the northern mythology, 
but the historian does not say so. With our great dramatist, 
they are simply the exponents of Macbeth’s state of mind, who 
had meditated the murder of Duncan before he had seen the 
witches. The poet uses such materials, always crude under 
the best of circumstances, in accordance with his theme, and, 
by means of the most exquisite art, works them into harmony 
with it, as illustrations of psychological motives of which the 
original fabulist never dreamed. In such manner, they are 
refined and elevated, and rendered fit to become factors in a 
drama designed to lay bare the bases of superstitious belief; 
which they show both in principle and in action. Shaks- 
peare’s sisters are as superior to the witches in Holinshed, as 
Milton’s Satan is to the Lucifer of Dante, or the Fiend ot the 
miracle-play. Superior writers in all literatures, whether He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Italian; English, or German, deal with 
their themes after the same fashion. They transmute and 
convert them into higher and still higher meanings, till they 
grow into symbols and types. Faust is such a type; so is 
Don Juan ; so is Beatrice ; so is Dido; so is Achilles ; and so is 
Adam. They have a strange vitality, these types. 

Actors and story-tellers are the preservers of the traditions 
that grow into types, and creators of the types themselves by 
the development that they give to the traditions. Some thirty 
or forty years ago, men in the Highlands used to congregate 
and tell stories; and even lately they spent whole winter 
nights about the fire listening to the old-world tales. In 
every cluster of houses was some one man famed as “ good at 
sgialachdan,” whose house was a winter evening’s resort. 
In such humble theatres, and in this simple manner, the mys 
terious process went on. It is now continued in a grander 
style at the magnificent houses where Shakspeare is occasion- 
ally acted, and the Christmas pantomime or burlesque pre- 
sents a new and enlarged edition of some ancient legend, 
which, while retaining its name, has changed both form and 
substance, without apparently injuring its identity by ,the 
alterations superinduced, some of them inevitable. 

In various ways, the old spirit of popular romance has sur- 
vived, nor would a judicious well-wisher of his race desire it 
to be exorcised as an evil spirit, whatever bigoted persons may 
do. Rather let us accept it as a good genius to be conciliated 
and employed for good purposes as one of the promoters of 
popular education. “Surely,” exclaims a lover of these tra- 
ditions, “ stories in which a mother’s blessing, well-earned, 
leads to success ; in which the poor rise to be princes, and the 
weak and courageous overcome giants; in which wisdom ex- 





cels brute force—surely even such frivolities are better pas- 
time than a solitary whisky-bottle, or sleep, or grim silence ; 

















































































































settlements of the Lapps. These, like what we are told of 
turbed by people treading on their houses, steal children, are | th 


in a green 
fairy retreat. One sagacious 


in Europe, to the east of the North Cape, close to the sea, 
in a sandy hollow near a burn. It was round, about twelve 
feet in ciameter, sunk three feet in the sand, the roof being 
made of sticks and covered with turf, and the whole struc- 
ture, at a short distance, looking exactly like a conical green 
mound about four feet high. There was a famous crop of 

dogs ran out at the door, and up 
to the top when the visitants approached, as anta run on an 
ant-hill when disturbed. Their fire was io the middle of the 


level of the top there was a stratum of bones and teeth of 


for that seems the choice of amusements if tales are forbidden, 
and Gaelic books are not provided for men who know no 
other language, and who, as men, must be amused now and 
en. 

Better? Ay, far better! Even when the bottle is provi- 
ded, amusement is expedient. Ifthe cigar and the glass had 
sufficed of themselves, would ulators on the public purse 
have added the Music Hall and the Saloon? Music, ballet, 
and the acrobat have been needed to encourage oe} to 
drink ; and so many are satisfied with the former without the 
latter, that the average of drinking and smoking together, 
even on an especial occasion with a crowded audience, ave- 
rages only sixpence a head. Such is the account cheerful! 
rendered of the Alhambra, even by the landlord himself, 
whom much drinking would largely benefit. Besides, these 
places have their history in the past, which they show signs 
of repeating in the present. The musical or dramatic enter- 
tainment gradually supersedes the bibulous altogether. Thus 
at the Grecian, once a saloon, and one of the earliest places at 
which music and singing were added as inducements, the 
theatre became a greater attraction than the platform, though 
dancing there was permitted as well as drinking. In like 
manner, the proprietor of Highbury Barn has found it his in- 
terest to provide a theatre for his customers. The little play- 
house of Sadler’s Wells, which has finally become so famous 
as the home of legitimate drama, was once a place of enter- 
tainment where gymnasts performed their feats, professionals 
sang, and entertainers ;performed, as well as the “thirsty 
soul” received refreshment. The fine point of the wedge was 
thus inserted, and in time the entire wedge obtained a place. 
The finer portions of such amusements gradually gain the 
ascendancy, and the grosser disappear. The Music Halls 
even now are undergoing achange. It is reported that their 
popularity is on the decline, and is likely to be more so, as, in 
order to decrease their expenses, they have ceased to give the 
higher claes music, and have reduced the entertainment to 
mere comic singing. Many, therefore, propose to substitute 
drama, or something analaguus thereto, as likely to be more 
attractive, or to command the attendance of larger numbers. 
Meanwhile, at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, tens of thou- 
sands nightly are gathered to listen to instrumental and other 
music, including songs. Its interior, also, has been decorated 
and illuminated in the most gorgeous manner, so as to entitle 
it to be called what it isnow named on the bills, a “ Fairy 
Palace.” Nor should we be surprised if, at no distant 
period, some astute speculator should contrive some spe- 
cies of dramatic entertainment which should bring the 
miltion within the area of this immense building. Such is 
the necessity, in this hard-working world, for amusement, 
that places, like this Hall, originally intended for purposes 
of utility, in no long time get converted into palaces of plea- 
sure, in which the labouring classes of all kinds may find re- 
creation in the enjoyment of some art-invention more or less 
perfectly exhibited. 

And as the past has realized itself in higher t in the 
present, and the rude tradition taken a beautiful shape in 
poetry, so have those poetic forms found a still higher and 
more startling exposition in actual society. Chaucer’s imagi- 
nation created a crystal palace in one of his poems, and the 
modern world has furnished itself with more than one such 
palace far exceeding his description or even conception. Sci- 
ence has made a poetry of its own; it flies on the wings of 
the lightning, and has subdued the elements of fire and water ; 
developing the —— of steam and gas and electricity, 
making each and all subservient to the advantage of man. 
Some people have a notion that the poetic ages have gone, 
and that we now live in a dull prosaic age of utility. No opi- 
nion can be more erroneous. Fulton, Arkwright, Watt, Tel- 
ford and Stephenson have been our poets, who, like Dante, 
have made themselves the heroes of their own poems, the 
actors in the biographies of their discoveries and inventions. 
So novel and extraordinary were their preconceptions, that, 
in the early part of their career, many suspected them of in- 
sanity. These things inspire hopes of the future, that the 
cherished ideas which many of us now entertain, but which 
are thought to be mere dreams by the duller-minded, will yet 
justify themselves by becoming facts in the coming history of 
the race. The electrical machine, the steam-engine, the high- 
level bridge, and other triumphs over matter, are so many 
victories which merit an Iliad even more than the invasion 
and fall of Troy. These actualities of man’s productive intel - 
ligence far excel the ideals of his imagination; which, how- 
ever grand they may be, fall short of their achievements. 
Thus, even now, the face of the social and political world is 
undergoing alteration while we look on as careless obzervers ; 
and reforms, which wise and good men only a few years ago 
regarded as hopeless, are now in actual operation. Let us not, 
therefore, any longer err with those unenterprizing men of 
old who thought Sir Hugh Myddelton a madman for propo- 
sing to bring the New River to London, or with the over-cau- 
tious Sir Walter Scott, who laughed at the notion of lighting 
our towns with gas. We will not imitate the House of Com- 
mons that ridiculed George Stephenson for his estimate of the 
speed at which railway trains might safely travel, or those 
carpers that recently doubted the possibility of a submarine 
cable. These wonders have been accomplished, and with 
them the poetic has passed into our common life. 

Nor has our modern civilisation been wanting in heroism, 
nor will our future lack its peaceful warriors, who conquer 
rather with the word than with the sword. There will be, as 
there has been, a Sir Jobn Franklin, a Robert Stevenson, a 
Brunel, a Livingstone, a Hugh Miller, and a Humboldt, who, 
in the onward march of time, of mind, and of morals, will, 
whether as martyr or victor, make the annals of the future 
rich in names and deeds that confer honour on our common 
humanity. What has happened is a promise and pledge of 
what will happen; but the plane of the future will occupy a 
higher level, and the heroic man appear yet nobler as he 
moves on 4 loftier platform. No longer regarded as a Giant, 
his work no longer stigmatised as the result of witchcraft, nor 
his success attributed to the adroitness with which he had out- 
witted the fiend by whom he had been taught magic, the truly 
great man of the future will be worshipped, at a less reveren- 
tial distance, perhaps, but with more brotherly love. The 
proper sympathy between classes will be promoted, by their 
better acquaintance with each other; and the mists of igno- 


jects of admiration will be seen in their natural proportions, 
and neither the teacher nor the taught suffer from the illusions 
which are the inevitable consequences of a false medium. And 
thus the antagonism which,has hitherto existed between them 
may happily cease. 

——_——< 


ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD, 


The best of us cannot resist the influence of habit, and the 
majority certainly do not care to do so. The thief never is 
troubled with the idea that he is doing wrong, and the trades- 
man that believes himself to be thoroughly honest, who would 


rance being dispelled from the popular mind, the human ob- - 
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deviation from truth and honesty in 
htest conscience, commit frauds in 
he has only been brought up to 


« Sain, have you dusted the per, and sanded the sugar?” 
“ Yes, master.” “Then, we a to prayers.” In thie well 
known joke we find the expression of an eternal truth : custom 
will inure us to wickedness all the while that we believe our- 
ru. to be saints.* 
little preliminary disquisition will be forgiven us when 
we tell our readers that our object is to anon 
the very cunningly-contrived frauds they are ge el 
tradesmen. It is needless to say that these 
hoods in which inet are perpetraten: There we soot nny 
- ere is & ar; 
it of adulteration taking place in the East End Of pd 


un 
$n, or eotanes, thea in the West; but it does not alwa 
follow that even in the best shops yoa can obtain what a 


denounce 

another, the 
bis own way of business 
do 60, 


of the 


» Breengages, con 
in large quan especially ** 


When any of our little = F ame of compu, ce verdegrin 
enticing pastries, wer =, fait ill, after an indulgence in such 


hard that the most 





ou 
want unsophisticated, As the grocer has always had ated 
name for the clever manner in which he manipulates ° 
wares, we shall not be far wrong if we lead > 
first. Whenever any powder is sold, or some c~ 

matter, then the adulterator finds the path o~ 

For instance, pepper, when , 
— may admit of much mixing wit’ 
and as & consequence, ia “ 
with flour, There deed tc be * 

the wholesale grocers for th' 

by the nawe of “P, D 


F 


uout being discovered 
a article sold in the trade b 


though Wm. B .8 nefarious purpose, 

nounced the frar” .:” it was sold by the cask; and al- 

ishes, I¢ igs’ at, “the successful merchant,” who de- 

} aaa .4, is now dead, we believe “ P. D.” still flour- 
rour 


vu <8,and we may i ne, therefore, 


nis 

aim = 
grovr vmpound 

pen to play his 

ud, presents a dust 


.Ost universally adulterated 
y 
which went 





M@ply the —- of the agg the pepper 
ts ) it 


.d rice, linseed meal, and ground mustard seed, are also 
-cd—that article, in fact, which can be procured st the lowest 
price always being selected. Cayenne pepper is fraudulently 
mixed with deal saw-dust, brick-dust, and salt, and the colour 
is “ brought up” with—what does our readers think ?—red 
Jead, a subtance, that in any quantity is absolutely poisonous. 
Of late years the means of discovering these frauds have be- 
come very large by means of the microscope, which gives the 
texture of the different ingredients with unerring certainty. 
Dr. Hassall, some years ago, was the first to direct this power- 
ful eye upon the unseen world, in which of old so much vil- 
lany was being carried on with the utmost security. ‘This 
searching aid to vision is always at hand when doubtful mat- 
ters have to be investigated ; and we hope it will be the means 
of keeping the most daring adulterators in some check. Tea, 
especially green, is made up in the most audacious manner ; 
but this is done, especially with green tea, far away in China. 
Ordinary black teas are painted with a mixture of Prussian 
blue and ae. It is thrown into the pan during the pro- 
¢es3 of roasting. No doubt many of the sleepless nights that 
arise, after partaking of this spurious, so called, greer. tea, is 
to be ascribed to this abominable fraud. The Chinese never 
touch such coloured teas themselves, preferring to revenge 
themselves by its means upon the outward barbarians. Some 
teas are simply re-dried old used-up tea leaves, curled afresh 
and roasted. These specimens are sold principally in the 
lowest neighbourhoods ; but there is a fancy tea which is sold 
largely at the West Ena, which isa still greater fraud upon 
the purchaser. “Scented Caper” sounds like a great deli- 
‘cacy; but it is in reality wholly a manufactured article—that 
is, scarcely any real tea enters into its compvsition. It is 
composed aah pestoey of lye tea, which, according to Dr. Has- 
aall, is e of broken-down portions of leaves, tea-dust, sand, 
and dirt, mixed with gum into the form of nodules. There is 
fully forty-tive per cent. of earthy matter in this choice com- 
pound for the tea-pot. The lowest priced teas, like the cheap- 
wines, are the only ones free from adulterations. This is 
lucky, for the working classes at all events; but we fear they 
pay for it only too dearly in other matters. It is gratifying to 
know that the cheap rate at which teas have been imported 
since the opening of the China trade has, in a great measure, 
destroyed the manufacture of spurious teas which was carried 
on to such an extent in the last century: no less than four 
million of pounds, says the Report of 1783, were annually 
made ia England out of sloe and ash leaves. It is a pleasure 
to find that all the villany is not modern. 

Coffee is adulterated with mahogany sawdust, ground 
acorns, roasted carrots, dogs’ biscuits, and, what is still more 
repulsive, baked horses’ and bullocks’ livers. There are men 
known as liver-bakers, who prepare powder from these ani- 
mal sources, which are sold to give body to the coffee. A 
few years since chicory was the common ingredient with 
which it was mixed. It used to be lawful to sophisticate in 
this manner; and the consequence was, that in many of the 
samples, especially canister samples, Dr. Hassall found that 
chicory formed the chief ingredient in the article. Now, cbi- 
cory must be sold separately; but we apprehend that it is of- 
ten used to adulterate the superior article in the low neigh- 
bourhoods. There are certain inspectors appointed to examine 
sucb matters, but their inspections are few and far between. 
If a few of these usetul officers were to determine to do their 
duty, like Haroun Al Raschid, the poor would receive an im- 
mense advantage; for, as it is, they are victimized shame- 


fully. 

Miike is too tempting a fluid to hope to escape; the iron- 
tailed cow is the principal adulterator. Sometimes water is 
mixed to the extent of fifty per cent., and at the same time the 
cream is extracted to be sold at the West Ead. Cream is, in- 
deed, but too often a manufacture; flour is mixed with the 
#kim-milk to thicken it, and a ball of annotto is swung round 
‘in the can to give ita rich colour. Butter is adulterated with 
salt to thirty per cent., and is used to mix with it; and 
the bread we use with it is shamefully falsified. The baker 
das always been known asa rogue from the earliest time. The 
London specimen of the craft has not fallen off from his old 
ways. He mixes with his flour, when it is dear, alum, white- 
clay, bone-dust, and, most y of all, potatoes, and flour 
made from wheat. The alum that is required to 
bring up damaged flour to the required whiteness, is very 
great, sometimes as much as a hundred grains in a four-pound 
loaf. There is also a stuff made. by the druggists called 
‘ bards,” a preparation used to correct the sour taste of the 
damaged flour. The adulteration of alum is not only fraudu- 
to the health, inasmuch as it is a violent 
astringent. Some people use marmalade instead of butter 
upon their bread; but eae By not escape adulteration by 
this arrangement. Marmalade, excepting that which is pur- 
chased in the best shops, is falsified to a very large extent with 
sliced carrots, turnips, and apples; but Dr. Hassall found that 
there was a more dire adulteration, in the form of copper, to 
bring up the colour, which he often found in dan, quan- 
tities. Copper is largely used again in the manufacture of 


* The classical scholar jwill not torget Horace (L. Ep. xvi, 60, 


6i 
m Labra movet metuens audiri: Pulchra Laverna, 
Da mihi fallere, da justo sanctoque yideri, 





pickles. That vivid green which makes the pi 
Pickle-merchant look so much more bey ta on 
made at home, owes its colour to - Housekeepers of 
old used to throw a half-penny into their pa wn © 
same purpose. Monee, Qremse aud » who are 





found 


a8 what is the cause. It seems 
. cttretion sweets should be subjected to 
wore deleterious than are to be found in any 
.es of food. It must have been a diabolical person 
st perpetrated the sin of mixing poisonous pigments 
ua the lozenges and sweets the little ones receive as especial 
treats. What we have to say, however, will be a caution to 
parents. They never should give their little ones sweets that 
are coloured in imitation of nature. Sometimes we see fruits 
imitated with their leaves; in order to do this, tints are em- 
ployed that are highly injurious. Thus, the reds are done 
with red lead, the yellows with chromate of lead. How many 
a sweet in the shape of an orange have we seen thus coloured 
with death? The green leaves are coloured with arsenite of 
copper, and carrots are represented by chromate of lead and 
Brunswick green, any one ot which is a virulent poison. At 
the best shops only vegetable colours are used; indeed, in 
most of the continental states it is not lawful to use any of the 
dangerous metallic pigments. 

The white sugar itself but too often in the cheap shops— 
around which the little ones congregate like flies round a 
honey pot—is adulterated with plaster of . Buch dain- 
ties call for the doctor, but the spirit of falsification often ren- 
ders his efforts abortive. Many of the of the pharma- 
copoia are rendered almost inert by the admixture of other 
matters. Rhubarb is falsified with turmeric and gamboge. 
and cantharides with black pepper. The cod-liver oil, on 
which so often the iast hope for the poor invalid rests, is ren- 
dered worthless by the addition of common oils. - Opium, 
again, which is the most useful drug the physician uses, is 
vilely adulterated. Honey is adulterated with flour, starch, 
and sugar ; starch and arrowroot with potato-flour and - 
meal. Thus the cheating goes on all round, and the es- 
man who does these wicked things suffers as much as any- 
ote from his fellow-craftsmen. If every one. was honest, we 
should make just as much as by cheating each other. If the 
thief finds that, whilst he has his hand in his neighbour’s pock- 
et his neighbour is picking his own, there is only a waste of 
labour in the process. It often: happens, however, that the 
adulterfator is unconsciously makiog his art cumulative, and 
without intending it, he becomes a veritable homicide. Ac- 
cum, who published a famous book on the subject of adulte- 
rating, at the beginning of the present century, gives one in- 
stance of this. e says that a geptlemap who was accustom- 
ed to take toasted cheese for his supper, perceived that when 
eating a certain cheese he always suffered from colic, that 
even the cat was sick. He had it analysed and found tiat 
lead was present in the cheese in large quantities. On inqui- 
ring further, he found that the maker of the cheese mixed ver- 
milion with the annotto to give it a deeper colour; and in 
trying still further back, he found that the druggist who sold 
the vermilion had mixed with it red lead, supposing that the 
mixture was only required for house paint. In this manner, 
although neither person in the chain, which helped to pro- 
duce the poisonous cheese, wilfully did his part, yet the re- 
sult proved the danger of departing from the path of honesty. 

If our eatables are falsified in this disgraceful manner, our 
liquids are yet more fraudulently coneocted, The beer we 
drink is dressed up, not for the purpose of quenching the 
thirst, but in order that the more we drink, the more we may, 
Salt is a very common addition, and sometimes tobacco; but 
the art of mixing beer has become a matter of commerce. 
There are persons who do a large stroke of business as 
“ Brewers’ Druggists”—the name is suggestive of everything 
that is nasty—they provide quassia to give a bitter, and salts 
of stee] to give it a head; when colour is wanted, burnt sugar 
molasses are added. These are not random guesses, but the 
published statements of the Excise, who often have to seize 
these deleterious compounds in the stores of the publicans. 
The large brewers are guiltless, we are informed, of these 
tricks ; nevertheless, we scarcely believe that malt and hops 
are answerable for the odd tastes we find in some of the Lon- 
don stouts. It is more than probable that these adulterations, 
however, take place after they have passed into the hands of 
the publicans. 

e scarcely dare enter into the question of wines and spi- 
rits, the field is so wide, and the adulterations are so great. 
London gin is adulterated with water to full sixty per cent., 
and then, to bring up its pungent taste, it is dosed with cap- 
sicums, and in some low neighbourhoods, vitriol, Wine, 
again, is fraudulently adulterated the other way. To make 
the port and sherry of the shops, the cheapest red and white 
wine to be procured are purchased, and then, to give them 
“ body,” as much as forty per cent. of alcohol is added. The 
colour and crust, even to the staining of the cork is added 
artificially. Whatever you do, good reader, beware of the 
“fine old port,” and the “celebrated sherry,” you meet with 
in the grocers’ shops. There is scarcely a drop of the juice of 
the grape in it, and that of the poorest quality. Indeed, for 
the matter of that, all ports and sherries are adulterated with 
from thirty to forty degrees per cent. of spirits to suit the taste 
for strong liquors said to be demanded by Englishmen, but 
which we believe to be an invention of the wine merchant, 
One thing is clear, that, since Gladstone has taken the heavy 
duty off light wines, they have increased full —— per cent., 
whilst the old drugged port has gradually been ining, and 
is now as little drunk by the upper classes as Madeira or other 
old-fashioned wines. Falsification in food and drink, we 
trust, has reached its limits, and it depends upon the public if 
they are to be longer defrauded ; chemical analysis, and the 
mic , are always at our call to detect euch frauds, and 
the exposure of a fewftradesmen serves to instil a wholesome 
fear into those who would cheat if they were not afraid of be- 


ing found out. 
—__—__—_—_ 


* ACCORDING TO COCKER.” 


Who was Cocker, and whenee this saying? These are two 
questions we propose to ourselves for solution; but, unfortu- 
nately, the materials for reply are, especialiy to the first, ver 
scanty indeed ; and, as to the second, it may be that we shall 
ely conclude that the dictum should not refer to Cocker 
at all. 

Edward Cocker, as it appears from a portrait prefacing one 
of his works, to be presently alluded to, was born about the 
year 1631. Of the place of his birth, his 


him re* 
ase 


,| Writing and ability of sight. 








.eT8 to the period of his after years, when he psactised 

«0 engraver and as a teacher of writing and arithmatic:. He 
was probably the firet writing-master who produced engraved: 
_— of specimens of penmansbip; it is said that be: pub-- 
fourteen books ot such exercises, some of which were 
printed from plates engraved on silver. We have seen.several 
of these. One of them, entitled “‘ Daniel’s Copy Book,” is 
quaint, both in subject and execution, for many of the-speci- 
mens consist of short descriptions of hell fire, &c.,. with: the 
flourishes worked up into designs of fiends, or something veryy 


.| like them. Then there is ‘‘Tne Pen’s Triumph,” and “ The: 


Pen’s Gallantry,” similar in class, though not of the same 
fiendish character, but comprising alphabets of all kinds and 
short sentences, surrounded by most elaborate marginal flour- 
ishes, wonderfully twisted into portraits and figures, humam 
ané mythical. These works all prove that Cocker was a most, 
dexterous penman and a no less expert engraver. Mr. Samuel 
Pepys gives us a favourable certificate of his skill in the latter 
art. That worthy records in his diary, under date August 10, 
1664, “ Abroad to find ove toengrave my tables upon my new 
sliding rule with silver plates, it being so small that Browne, 
that made it, cannot get one to do it. So I got Cocker, the 
famous writing-master, to do it, and I set an hour by him to 
see him design it all; and strange it is to see him, with his 
natural eyes, to cut so small at his first designing it, and 
read it all over, without any missing, when for my life I could 
not with my best skill read one word or letter of it; but it is 
use.” It would seem too that he gained Mr. Pepys’s good 
opinion on other points than dexterity with the burin, forsaith 
the latter, ‘I find the fellow, by his discourse, very ingenious : 
and among other things, a great admirer of and well read in 
the English poets, and undertakes to judge of them all, and 
that not impertinently.” The next day he sets down, “Comes 
Cocker, with my rule, which be hath engraved to admiration, 
for goodness and smallness of work: it cost me 14s, the do- 
ing.” About two months after this Cocker called upon Pepys, 
and the diarist got to discoursing with the engraver about his 
“TI discoursed with him how I 
shall do to get some glass or other to help my eyes by candle- 
light; and he tells me he will bring me the helps he hath 
witbin a day or two, and show me what to do.” This wason 
the 5th of October. On the 7th, “Come Mr. Cocker, and 
brought me a globe of glass and a frame of oyled paper, as I 
desired, to show me the manner of bis gaining light tograve 
by, and to lessen the glaringness of it,at pleasure by an oyled 
paper. This I bought of him, giving him a crowne for it; and 
80,, well satisfied, he went away.” 

ides the fantastic specimens of caligraphy above alluded 
to, we find mention of “ Cocker’s Urania, or the Scholar’s De- 
light,” and “ Cocker’s Morals, or the Muses’ Spring Garden.” 
Bat the work that has made his name a household word upon 
our lips is the famous “* Arithmetick,” which all have heard 
of but very few have seen, and the first edition of which was 
published in the year 1677, three or four years after the death 
of the reputed author. This book reached about sixty edi- 
tions, and yet it is now very scarce, for many of our foremost 
libraries do not contain a copy of any edition. - The British 
Museum is, however, fortunate enough to possess copies of 
nearly twenty editions, the last being the fifty-sixth. We have 
before us a copy of the forty-fifth edition; it is of duodecimo 
size, and, judging from its condition, does not appear to have 
done much duty, for it js neither dogs'-eared nor dirty. Jt 
has 8 coarse woodcut, intended for a portrait of Cocker, as a 
frontispiece, but the face has _ about as much character and 
expression and semblance of likeness as have the effigies with 
which English playing card makers are wont to adorn their 
wares. Some excellently engraved portraits of the author, 
from metal plates, adorn some of Cocker’s works on penman- 
sbip, and from any one of these a better likeness might have 
been procured than the meaningless caricature that now em- 
beilishes the book. Beneath the said portrait is the following 
laudatory verse: 


Ingenious Cocker, now to Reet thou’rt gone, 

No Ari can show thee fully, but thine own, 

Thy rare Arithmetick, aloné can show, 

Th’ vast Sums of Thanks, we for thy Labours owe. 


The title is as follows: — 


“Cocker’s Arithmetick: being a plain and familiar Me- 
thod, suitable to the meanest Capacity, for the full Under- 
standing of that incomparable Art, as it is now taught by the 
ablest Schoolmasters in the City and country. UComposed by 
Edward Cocker, late practitioner in the Arts of Writing, 
Arithmetic, and Eograving; Being that so long promised to 
tbe World. Perused and published by John Hawkins, 
Writing-Master, near St. George's Church in Southwark, by 
the Author’s correct copy, and commended to the world by 
many eminent Mathematicians and Writing-Masters in and 
near London. The Forty-fifth Edition, carefully Corrected 
and Amended by George Fisher, Accompt. Licensed Sept. 
8, 1677. Roger L’Estrange. Lendon, Printed for Edward Mid- 
winter, at the Three Crowns and Looking Glass in St. Paul’s 
Church Yard.” The George Fisher whose name occurs here 
must have been a versatile genius indeed, for at the back of 
the frontispiece ahove mentioned there is an advertisement of 
& book “just published,” called “The Instructor, or Young 
Man’s best Companion,” which, if it was true to its promises, 
must have been a very cyclopsdia of information. Besides 
teaching the ,three R’s “in an easier way than any yet pub- 
lished,” it was to perfect its possessor in account, shop, and 
book-keeping ; to show him how and at what price to under- 
take carpenters’, joiners’, sawyers’, bricklayers’, plasterers’, 
plumbers’, masons’, glaziers’, and painters’ work : to instruct 
him in the arts of dialling, dyeing, colouring, and gardening, 
linen-marking, pickling, preserving, wine-making, plaister- 
preparing and medicine concocting; and, in sbort, tell him 
all about everything, and all for half-a-crown. Cheap book- 
makers, beat this if you can! 

There is no need for us to describe “ Cocker’s Arithmetick’’ 
at length. Its merit and the secret of its extensive circulation 
lay in the fact that it was the first book which excluded de- 
monstrations and reasoning, and confined itself to practical 
purposes Only; teaching arithmetic by means of commercial 
questions, of which the book is full. We have only to look at 
a “Child’s Tutor” of the present day to see a reproduction ot 
Cocker; for, in fact, from the success of his method all subse- 
quent schoo] treatises have been based upon his model. The 
rales and examples given in such books since his time have 
all been “according to Cocker.” The book seems to have 
retained a high reputation for a long time after its first ap- 
pearance ; the number of editions it reached is ample testi- 
mony of this, but we have yet another item of evidence of its 
popularity. In Murphy’s farce, “The Apprentice,” first pro- 
duced in 1756, there are constant allusions to it. When the 
“heavy father,” Wingate, an old merchant who looks upon 
figures as the only passport to success in the world, is rating 
his stage-struck son for turning actor and spouting plays, he 








tion and early life, nothing is known: 


tage, his educa- | 84Y8, 
that is recorded of 


‘ You read Shakspeare! get Cocker’s Arithmetick. You 
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eamey buy it fora shilling at any stall; best book that ever was 
~wrote.” 


name Win is that of a celebrated writer on 
sgupeeete, Ahi ad to Cocker in the number of his edi- 
«tions; Professor de Morgan suggests that Murphy had evi- 
- dently been looking up the names of arithmeticians when he 
wrote this farce, and he further hints at the possibility of 
~ Cocker owing his now famous position to the allusions in the 
play. We are told in the preface to the farce, in “ Caw- 
‘ thorne’s British Theatre,” that inasmuch as it had for its mo- 
tal the reproof of idling and stage-stricken apprentices, it was 
.. abways played with success; but there does not appear to be 
~anything in the text that would justify us in ascribing to it the 
~origin of the phrase that stands as our title, It would seem| 
«mere probable that the book itself and its rules and methods 
sgeve rise to the expression ; although these rules were, as Pro- 
‘4essor De Morgan has shown by direct comparison, in 
raothing superior to those of many writers who had pre- 

ceded Cocker. i" , 

But another question arises. Is the so-called “ Cocker’s 
Arithmetick” Cocker’s at all? It is pretty certain that it was 
not published during Cocker’s life, and that when it first ap- 
peared it bore the name of John Hawkins on the title-page. 
Cocker did, during his lifetime, produce a book that might be 
styled a book on arithmetic; it was called the “Tutor to 

riting and Arithmetick,” and doubtless consisted, like his 
other books, of writing copies and arithmeticalexamples. As 
soon as Cocker died this John Hawkins reproduced this 
“Tutor,” with a preface signed with his own initials, and it 
would appear constituted himself editor and continuer of 
Cocker’s works, real or fictitious. Since the “incomparable 
Arithmetic” was not published during the lifetime of the lat-| 
‘ter, it seems at least probable that it was not his work at all. 
Professor De Morgan says, in his ‘Descriptive Catalogue of 
Arithmetical Books,” that “he is perfectly satisfied that Cock~ 

-er’s arithmetic is a forgery of Hawkins, with sume assistence 
-it may be, from Cocker’s papers ; that is to say, there bas been 
more or less of forgery, without any evidence being left as to 
“whether it was more or less;” and he further adds that he 
-could easily believe all was forged. Thejudgment of such a 
. critic is sufficient, without entering at length into the evidence 
-on which it is based; let it suffice to say that the opinion is 
founded upon a careful comparison of the wordiog of the re- 
- spective prefaces signed by Hawkins and by Cocker, which 
appear side by side in the work, and strengthened by various 
other correlative items of testimony. That Hawkins forged, 
or dishonestly published another book purporting to be Cock- 
er’s, is tolerably clear. Twelve or fourteen years alter Cocker’s 
death he put forth “Cocker’s Decimal Arithmetick .... also 
his Algebraical Arithmetick......according to the method 
used by Mr. John Kersey ...... composed by Edw. Cocker, 
&c.” Now, since Kersey’s work was published either alter, 
or in the year of Cocker’s death, this looks suspicious of for- 
gery; and the suspicion is materially strengthened by 
Hawkins’ preface to the work, which ends with aletier in 
cipher to a friend, that signifies nothing less than that he was 
the author. By-and-by came forth “ Cocker’s English Dic- 
tionary, by Jobn Hawkins,” and doubtless, says Professor De 
Morgan, had this energetic writer lived, he woulc have fa- 
voured the world with ‘‘ Cocker’s Complete Dancing Master,” 
and perhaps “ Cocker’s Cookery Book.” So far as the cele- 
brated Arithmetick is concerned our critic expresses his firm 
belief that there is no dependence to be placed on the famous 
Cocker being anybody but Hawkins. And, if this be true, 
and, having gone over the evidence “ Cocker” in hand, we can 
add our testimony to its probability, the familiar aphorism, 
“ according to Cocker,” ought henceforth to be altered to “ ac- 
cording to Hawkins.” 

It may be worth mentioning that the editor of the “ Slang 
Dictionary” states that when travelling through Canada, he 
was surprised to hear the people uppeal to another authority, 
more worthy to be called such than either Cocker or Hawk- 
ins. The phrase in Trans-Atlantic use is “according to 
Gunter.” This latter worthy brought out his celebrated rule, 
known as “ Gunter’s Line,” about the time of the Puritan ex- 
odus to America. 





BIRDS OF THE LEVANT. 


While the pelican has been fishing in the Cayster, or the 
Nile; while the owl has hooted on the towers of Afrasiab: 
while the swan, with its white breast, has floated up and down 
the windings of the M der, amid patches of blue and white 
water-lilies ; while the thrush has poured forth her magic song 
from the trees arouud the tomb of Zeus; while the nightingale 
has been charming the waters of Tempe with her notes of sor- 
row—a hundred empires and kingdoms have risen, flourished, 
and disappeared on the skores of the Mediterranean. How 
comes it, we ask ourselves, that, on this globe, nearly all crea- 
tures are unchangeable except man? If we traverse the lilied 
plains of the Nile; if we ascend Lebanon, or pitch our tent 
on the banks of the Euphrates; if we plunge through the de- 
files of Taurus, or direct our footsteps athwart the mighty 
Jevels that stretch between it and the Euxine; it we cross the 
Hellespont, and prolong our wanderings through Thrace, Ma- 
cedonia, and Epirus to the shores of the Adriatic, we shall 
move among the same families of birds as were the compan. 
ions of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle. Whatever we may 
have done, they, a3 so many species, have moited no feather; 
but what was green or red then, is green or red still. Their 
song, too, when they sing, their scream, when it is their habit 
to scream, their flight, their nests, their food—all are identical 
with what they were before the rape of Helen. But where 
are the men whose forefathers went with spear and target to 
Troy? Where are the Medes end Persians, whose laws, the 
ancients thought, were never to know change? Where are 
the Egyptians with their hieroglyphics, their mummies, and 
their beautiful Macedonian queens? Where are the Iduma- 
ans, who built their seats amid the rocks—the Tyrians, the Si- 
donians, the Anakim, and the mountaineers of Gilead? Al) 
have melted away like the snows of last winter, and left no 
successors on the surface of the earth. If a man could elimi- 
nate from his experience all that belongs to his own species, 
he might go through the whole Levant without one sigh for 
the past. On the banks of the Nile, he might sit and behold 
at sunrise vast flights of pelicans siretching over his head, their 
white breasts tinged with bright pink by the morning light— 
he might watch them soar higher and higher into the blue, till 
what almost seemed an army on the wing, looks like a dark 
crooked line, or a series of small spots in the firmament. 
While his mind i« intent on the movements of the giants of 
the air, his eye alights, perhaps, on a flight of white ibises, fly- 
ing northward, and settling with their drooping tails like huge 
snow-flakes on the dark verdure of the sycamore. Close at 
hand, moveless as a relic of Egyptian art, stands the medits- 
tive stork, half-knee deep in some shallow part of the river, till 
@ fish attracts his gaze and awakens his activity: he then 
ceases to be statuesque, his whole ungainly figure falls into 





motion ; he plunges his long bill into the mud, aad gobbles up 
ly what he can catch. This, Homer saw when strolling 
leisurely through Asia Minor collecting ‘Ynaterials for 'the 
“ Iliad ;” this amused Socrates, as, lying full Jength'under the 
plane-tree, he gazed at the shallow ep 
love and logic with Phedrus. 
If you sail up between the shining ‘Cyclades, ‘flights of sea- 
birds court your gaze on all sides, some settling on the rocks 
overhanging the ses, ‘some moving in columns or wedges 
through the cleariry, directing their course across the Zgean 
towards the evftains of Ionia, where, in former times, they wit- 
nessed he burning of’ Sardis, the campaigns of Agesilaus, and 
the ibronging of barbarous cohorts sod battalions towards 
ftion. ‘Few sights are more poetical than that of a body of 
wild swans careering through the air, over rivers, forests, and 
‘mountains; sometimes in search$of food, sometimes for the 
‘mere pleasure of sporting through their aerial element. To 
‘them the old poet of Chios thus alludes: 


Milk-white swans on Asia’s flowery plains, 

That o'er the windiuge of Cayster's springs, 

Stretch their long necks, and wave their rustling wings. 
On northern coasts, ‘the birds that frequent bogs and marshes 
are comparatively vare, because, with the increase of popula- 
tion and culture, the homes of these creatures are invaded, 
drained, and converted into cornfields. In the Levant, it is 
quite otherwise. Every bittern may there, if he lists, have a 
whole bog te himself, where he may boom at his ease 


From morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve. 


Qa any morass where water and earth mix and blend and 
produce wild-flowers, belonging, properly, to neither element, 
you may, early in the morning, behold representatives of 
nearly uli the aquatic tribes—coots, wild ducks, plungers, 
snipes, woodcocks, wild geese—foraging about amid the 
mosses and flags in search of provender. in the woods hard 
by, the turtle-dove sits cooing to his mate, the ringdove nestles, 
the blackbird sings, while, through the air above, the cuckoo 
passes along like a wandering voice. If youclimb the sum- 
mits of Mimas or Olympus, the golden eagles that whecled in 
airy circles about those peaks when the Dardanian shepherd 
wooed Aphrodite, in those love-lighted solitudes, wheel there 
still, with the glory of three thousand years upon their wings. 
Instead, however, of the sons of Priam, in Phrygian bonnets; 


with their wives in red boots, and children half-naked, walk- 
ing after their flocks, or smoking such tobacco as Syria and 
Salonica alone can furnish. There is much pleasure, doubt- 
less, in contemplating cultivated landscape, dotted ‘thickly 
with towns, villages, rusiic homesteads, and church spires; 
but the feeling is tame and insipid compared with that which 
fills the bosom when, from some wild rock you look down 
upon the spreading plains where the wolf and the buffalo seem 
almost the only lords of the land. There your presence is 
scarcely noticed by birds of any kind-: the kingfisher pursues 
his vocation in the stream at your feet ; the ow! looks out un- 
moved at you from his ivy bower; the hawk, whose piercing 
eyes, and flight almost invisible from its swiftness, made the 
Egyptians select him as an emblem of the divinity, perches on 
a laurel-bough at your side; the swan arches his white neck 
with the playfulness of a cat before you; while the cormorant 
and the sea-mew eat their breakfast of fish close to the nose 
of your camel. 

Everywhere, the early morning is made beautiful by birds. 
Reireshed by sleep, they emerge from the bosom of darkness, 
aad hail with rapwure the renewal of light. It, then, you take 
your stand on some lofty slope of Gargarus, and look east- 
woard, you behold the whole mighty level of Asia Minor 
bathed in purple light, while behind the peaks of Caucasus, 
the retlection, as of a universe on fire, kindles the whole orient. 
You then appear to be watching the adveut of creation, the 
tremulous blushing of earth and heaven in the overpowering 
presence of the Deity, who flings protuse splendour and glory 
over his nascent works. As you think and meditate, the 
wail of some solitary jackal awakens the echoes among the 
bills ; the cawing ot rooks overhead carries you by association 
to far western lands, though the force of your imagination is 
soon checked by the approach of birds ot gorgeous plumage 
from beyond Sahara and the Mountains of the Moon. What 
balmy freshness then fills the air, what scent of wild-flow- 
ers, what incense from the young buds, from the pine, 
from the cedar, from the fir, from the fragrant linden, from 
the white-blossomed acacia, from the majestic and regal Val- 
lona oak! If you go down by Ephesus or Miletus, you are 
encountered at certain seasons of the year by large flights of 
cranes, which, having done their work in Mozambique or 
Abyssinia, are coming northward to make war upon the frogs 
in the quagmires of Asia Minor. Yonder, amid the evergreen 
foliage of the arbutus, with its shining blossoms, or rich red 
fruit, which scents the sir like a heap of strawberries, you 
perceive the golden-crested hoopoe, preferred by the ancient 
Greeks before the eagle, as the truest claimant of the bird- 
sceptre. To see this bird in his real home, you must cross 
the Aigean, and take up your stand amid the leafy glades of 
Parnes or Cithzron, whitner of old he retired from the bustle 
of Athens, to exercise his authority in peace. As a king, he 
could not but dislike the noise and licence of a popular go- 
vernment, where everybody was his own king, and, as our 
neighbours express it, governed himself tant bien que mal. Se- 
veral of his subjects were suspected of cherishing a hankering 
after the uplands of Hymettwus, for sinister purposes—they 
were partial, it was thought, to the flavour of honey; and as 
the bees there piled up their fragrant white combs, scenting 
the mountain and dripping with pellucid dew, the honey- 
sucker and several of his companions hovered constantly over 
the beds of wild thyme, and took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to dip their little bills in forbidden sweets. The old 
comic poet of At:ica, whose imagination rivalled that of Shak- 
speare 1n richness, suggested a very strange project to the birds 
of histime. The divinities of Olympus, and especially their 
monarch, Zeus, having grown somewhat exigeant, he coun- 
selled the subjects of the hoopoe to erect a vast metropolis in 
the air, and by spreading out their wings on all sides, to hin- 
der the ascent of the fumes of sacrificcs and smoke of incense, 
on which tze Olympians were supposed to live. By this 
means, he affirmed, the gods would svun be brought to reason, 
and made to understand that they depended entirely upon 
man for the supply of their larders. In the development of 
this grotesque fancy, the Athenian dramatist brings together 
all the birds of Greece, many of whose characteristic notes are 
distinctly heard in his verses, twittering, chirping, or pouring 
forth their liquid voices in eong. 

It is difficuit to connect any idea of happiness with cold’ 
To enjoy life, you must have a genial atmosphere, which 
@ ables the heart to perform its functions with a thriil of sa- 
tisfaction, and sends the blood tingling with pleasure tarough 
ibe veins. We talk of the merry month of May, of leuty 
June, of scorching July, of golden August; but the true type 





of the North is a man standing in a doubtlul attitude, with 


hiesus while discussing * 


and purple mantles, they now behold the men of Kurdistan,: 


one eye on the clouds, and the other on his umbrella, which 
hhe’keeps ready to flap up at any moment against a shower. 
Im ‘many parts of the East, it is quite otherwise. Without 
fear of coughs or catarrhs, without shivering, without great- 
coat, without umbrella, you may sit on rock or fallen tree, or 
recline at full length on the brown sward, listening to the 
cicada or the nightingale, while the sweet soft breeze, redc- 
lent of a thousand flowers, fans your cheek, Probably, tradi- 
tions of the past enter largely into your feelings, and steep 
your fancy in poetry, which may account for the rapt delight 
inspired by listening to the twittering of a sparrow amid the 
ruins of Chilminar, Palmyra, or Karnak. Here, in the higt- 
est temple ever reared by mortal hands, you may meditate or 
dream for many hours in the morning, undisturbed ‘By a’ sir- 
gle footstep, till you fancy yourself alune with the past, an 
call up beiore you generations coeval with Menes. There is 
in Egypt a white eagle, not, properly speaking, an iptiabj- 
tant, but a visitor from the interior, far beyond the sources df 
the Nile. This bird, as you sit on a fallen shaft, often‘petches 
himself on the gummit of ‘the ruin, and appears to’be watch- 
ing you as intently as you watch ‘him. ‘His whole frame ‘is 
motionless except the eyes, which roll incessantly in 4 
sockets, and assume at times u fierce expression as if he 
meant to fly at your throat. Suddenly, however, his attention 
is called away by some sound inaudible 'to you, and off be 
dies towards the river. If you rise and watch hith, you may 
behold his form disappear among the waters, and soon alter- 
wards emerge again with prey in the beak. He is a fishing 
eagle, and lives on the mute dwellers in the Nile. : 

n the distant island of Crete, your eye and your ear are at 
once delighted by the forte and notes of the blue thrush, (he 
rarest bird in the Mediterraneav. As yousit and listen on the 
southern slopes of'Olympus, you behold the brilliant songster, 
seated, perhaps, on the waving bough of some golden willow, 
its little breast palpitating with music, invoking passionately 
the coming night—for the thrush never sings so sweetly as at 
evening's close, so'that its latest song is often mistaken for 
that of the nightingale. Amid the deep gorges of the white 
mountains, which sénd their bases sheer out into the sea, ycu 
may often bearfrom the deck the lays of the thrush, which 
are scarcely terminated ere they are taken up by those of Phi- 
lomela, so that for a while you almost forget the transition. 
Soon, however, your ear, if endowed with sensibility, detec's 
the superiority of the queen of night, as in throbs and gushes, 
she commemorates the causes of her sorrow. In those lati- 
tudes, all nature seems to be bat one instrument of music-— 
everything is in harmony—the calm, deep-blue sky, the rocker, 
the wood-clad mountains, the streams, the ripple of the waves 
among white pebbles upon the beach. Suddenly, a sharp, 
shrill cry is heard far up between the crags—it is the scream 
of the night-hawk, as it darts upon some prey gliding timidly 
through the branches. 

The true region of birds, however, is farther east, where 
Garganus overlooks the plains, where the Meander winds, 
where Ephesus and Miletus in ruins, speak of Hellenic civili- 
sation, where the Carduchian shepherd drives his flocks, 
where the Turk, ca!m aad quiet, mutters : “ La illah, il ullah !” 
to himself at midnight, or smokes his refreshing pipe amid the 
splendours of the dawn. 


Stern winter smiles on that auspicious climes 
The fields are florid with untading prime! 


Even in December, marigolds and anemones spring from the 
turf beneath the olive trees, myrtles are in fall blossom, and 
in the groves the orange trees display their golden fruit amid 
the dark-green foliage. Little more than a month later, the 
almond trees are in flower; hyacinths and daffodils are pro- 
fuse in the meadows; while the bees in every copse and 
thicket hum busily at their work. It is then extremely plea- 
sunt to sit at midnight on the house-tup, and listen to such 
souods as greet the ear at such an hour. Among these, one 
of the most extraordinary is the noise made by the cranes, 
which, high up in the air, call to each other, apparently that 
they may not miss their way in the dazzling moonlight. The 
imagination of the Arabs created a race ot beings analogous 
to humanity, who could share the pleasures of the cranes by 
flying through the air, and gazing upon the beauty which 
earth displays in her sleep. This, in fact, waa only attributing 
sense, reason, and the power of observation, to storks, cranes, 
and other night-wanderers, which must, they imagined, enjoy 
extreme delight while passing over deserts, broad rivers, loity 
mountains, large cities, towers, towns, villages, and hamlety 
bathed in moonlight, or touched by the mystic glimmer of the 
stars, A favourite vird with the Muslims is the curlew, to 
which they attribute a knowledge of religious truth, affirming 
that, in its solitary flight, it pronounces incessantly one of the 
orthodox professions of tuita: “ Lak, lak, lak! la Kbarya Ka- 
lak fih il mulk”—God alone 1s king of the world, without sec- 
ond or companion. In the Great Desert, the traveller is often 
startled by this religious exclamation of the curlew, uttered in 
a sharp, shrill tone as he wings his way through the air. The 
belief is common in the East that all birds have a language, 
which, through inces sant study, may be learned by a man ; 
and it is certain that these rial creatures understand each 
other as well as we do. Upon superficial observation, their 
notes appear to be few, so that we arrive at the conclusion that 
their ideas are so likewise ; but this need not be the case, since 
every inflection of the voice with them, as with us, may con- 
vey different shades of meaning, 80 that their language may 
be far more copious than appears at first sight. Of course, 
they have made considerable proficiency in botany, naiural 
history, and meteorology, since they would otherwise be una- 
ble to discern, us they do at a glance, the nature of plants, the 
character of animals, and the changes of the weather. By this 
knowledge, they preserve themselves from being poisoned, 
trom attackiug animals which they are unable to master, and 
from‘remaining’ longer in one climate than suits their health or 
their provisions. ‘hey are likewise extensively acquainted 
with geograpby, so that they can traverse vast tracts of coun- 
try without ever losing their way, directing their marches no 
doubt by observing certain mountains, rivers, or coasts, which, 
from their elevated points of observation, they discover at a 
great distance, When we ourselves desire to describe the 
shortest distance between any two places, we say, “ As the 
crow flies,” bis flignt being regulated with mathematical pre- 
cision in aright line. Notions like these have led the orien- 
tals to indulge in wild speculations on the wisdom of the 
winged creation, which can not only comprehend the present, 
but foretell the future; in which opinion several ancient na- 
tions concurred, persuading themselves that they might disco- 
ver the course of coming events by the flight of birds, and the 
import of those events by the notes they uttered. 

From this frolic of eastern fancy, the good folks about 
Parnes, Citberon, and Hymettus make a terrible descent, and 
alight in the kitchen, in which birds of all sizes and colours 
are suspended for culinary purposes, from the wild-duck and 
the widgeon to the sycophas, beccafico, or ortolan of our 
northern vocabulary. Travellers who happen to be gour- 





mands might, in the season of ripe figs, make a voyage to At- 
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sycophas in clouds, zg 

—— ven, pose adroitly at the rind of the fruit, which 
its penetrates, and draws its delicate nourishment from 
the within. By this succulent food, the little garden- 
th _— so fat that he experiences some difficulty in ma- 
king his escape, when the lord of the creation — 
in hand, appears to terminate his delights. in multitudes, 
therefore, the falls, and after passing through the 
fire to the M of the kitchen, is transferred in his vine- 
leaf shroud to the table of the epicure. A few years ago, and 
perhaps still in many parts, the falcon was used as a purveyor 
of deleacian, but not being gifted with the discrimination of 
his master, he often flew at birds not very well adapted for 
eating. Instead, for example, of a fat pigeon, he would pounce 
upon a speckled owl, which, in truth, is no better than a 
winged cat, feeding on mice and other vermin. Ia one sea- 
son of the earg nature precipitates a delicacy on the Levan- 
tines, of w we can scarcely form an idea—we meaa the 
quail, which, breeding Heaven knows where, is blown, as it 
were by a hurricane, into Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Greece. The dge is fine, especially when cooked in 
Burgundy, and flavoured with its red wine; but the quail 
witbout this accompaniment, for which is substituted a tum- 
bler of Nile-water, must, we think, be allowed to be far more 
delicate eating. The plover, too, whenever found, makes 
good its claim to be ranked among the foremost of edible 
birds, though there is some risk of its being exterminated 
from England by the rage for its eggs. Desirous of making 
an experiment on a new kind of game, we once attempted to 
devour a pelican. What a disappointment! From its breast, 
when roasted, we hewed a slice larger than could have been 
obtained from the fattest Norwich turkey. But what was it 
like? We can compare it to nothing but bull-beef tasting 
like a fish! No civilised stomach could relish so Cyclopean a 
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the valley of the Nile, has already sensibly affected the sharp 
edges of the stone and its sculptures. 
have their motes. and it is both fair and ul to ad- 
The Monument interferes, i , With no- 
ing; but it seems a pity that the few feet were not allowed 
for in the new street that would have brought it full in view 
from the very Mansion-house. The lofty pedestal of Chan- 
trey’s Duke does no good to tne Royal Exchange as approach- 
ed from Cheapside; and, though it is hard to cavil at the 
honours of Nelson as we come up Parliament-street, and are 
aware of the associations of the Admiralty, it is hard, too, 
that the column should so seriously complicate the problem 
of dealing with a site that remains fine and noble in the eyes 
even of those who have seen more of the sites of Europe 
had Sir Robert Peel. 

From Trafalgar Square, by the associative link of fountains, 
we pass easily back again w© Rome. Fountains abound in 
Rome, and almost the only ugly one is that which interferes 
with the debouchure of the Via Condotti almost as destruc- 
tively as the obelisk that is in a line with it above. It might 
seem as if the wealth of waters that ennoble Tivoli—the 
preceps Anio of Horace—had made any ignoble management 
of water here impossible. Even this waterfall of Tivoli—these 
waterfalls, as we now see them, are, to a great extent, works 
of art and results of management; but Nature has all her 
rights reserved, and the scene from the peristyle of the tem- 
ple of the Sibyl or from olive-groves around is worthy of that 
temple, the only architectural work within reach of the Capi- 
tol that is really worthy of name along with the masterworks 
of Greece. Within the city, the fountain of the Trevi is, of 
course, supreme; and in what a situation!—it abuts upcn a 
palace, and has much that is less sweet than Seven Dials for 
its immediate surrounding; and even this is forgotten as we 
go out of our way~shorter it may be, but not otherwise re- 
dolent—to pass by it. Let not him drink of it, it is said, who 
would not be d thereafter with longing to revisit 
Rome. The excellence of the waters not disconnected with 
its beauty. There isa difference in quality of briskness and 
sparkle between fount or streams and tarns as ever apprecia- 
tive eye of Jew could detect between the metaphorical water 
oO 


. | same cuter te a of Paris, less conservative than 
ever, 





feast, so it was handed over to the savages who accompa 
us, who speedily picked it to the bones. 
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THE OBELISKS OF ROME, 


Modern Rome inherited from ancient times a large number 
of Egyptian obelisks, large and small, sculptured and plain, 
and has not been wanting in care for them; all are re-erected, 
repaired, and the inserted pieces in some cases, as in that of 
Peammeticbus in the Campus Martius, have been spared the 
disgrace of clumsy and fictitious hieroglyphics to replace the 
obliterated. At Rome, however, as little as elsewhere, has the 
problem been solved of inventing a pedestal that shall improve 
upon the Egyptian mode of setting up these monuments upon 
a sheer flat; a problem possibly that it was not necessary to 
entertain for an obelisk any more than for a Doric column. 
Roman examples in confirmation of others, authorize to speak 
of another treatment without any qualification as an abuse ; 
this is the erection of a lofty obelisk so directly in front of an 
important fagede that it interferes with it from important 
points of view. Three s‘reets converge to the Porto del Po- 
polo, and in the midst of the Piezza del Popolo is erected an 
obelisk that bisects the void of the archway, however we ap- 
proach it from within. The Porto del Popolo is worth but 
little architecturally ; a reason good for either hiding it or 

ling it down, but not for cutting it in half; not for present- 

pg an obstacle in the very line of our prospect of egress. Still 
more vexatiously out of place and in the way is the obelisk in 
front of the church of Trinita diMonte. The church is seen 
high and conspicuous by the many who come by direct line 
from the bridge of St. Angelo, past the Borghese palace and 
alovg the muck-frequented Via Condotti to the important Pi- 
azza d’Espagna ; it 1s thus constantly in sight; the symmetry 
of the front is most emphatically expressed in the central di- 
vision, even the space immediately in front of it is so confined 
that when it is reached it would at best scarcely afford a ta- 
vourable point of view; and if it did the southern exposure 
would make it but rarely tenable; the value of the fagade 
upon a noble site from its one excellent point of view is thus 
and ruined. The damage is more conspicuous as 
its central composition is responded to below by a double 
ascent of ample stone steps which carry the symmetrical dis- 
tribution from the very piazza to the crowning structure only 
to collapse in renegation and bathos. The elaborate double 
flight that passes intermediately and then branches upward 
again to right and left, seems almost as much sacrificed by 
this countersense at the conclusion as the church itself; it can 
ill afford reduction in importance as an object, for its uses are 
very secondary. Well do its bar-like lines merit from students 
who look at them and sbudder in passege to and again be- 
tween easel and Café Greco, the title of the “ Gridiron.” 
From the exposure to mid-day sun already spoken of, the va- 
rous heat rising from the steps as from a kiln makes their 
ines wavy and indistinct till it would be difficult to count 
them ; and even hurried passsengers to the Via Felice creep 
round by back steps, undignified but thoughtlully contrived, 
on either side. 

The obelisk in front of St. Peter’s is, of course, our last ex- 
ample, but, perhaps, it is the least reprehensible of all; by the 
time it comes into sight the cupola has already sunk into 
eclipse behind the meanly-designed fagade, and the attempt 
of this to realize an effective central feature is far too misera- 
ble a failure for us to feel very hurt that it did not command 
more respect. Irony apart, however, the division of the ascent 
is still unfortunate, and the obelisk, from its magnitude, the 
symmetry of the beautiful fountains on either side, and the 
responsive curves of the porticoes, narrowly escapes usurping 
all the honours of the approach. 

If we may be borne with in another reference to F! , 
attention may be drawn to the care and skill with which the 
pair of obel pyramidal cones, we may rather call them— 
ace so disposed in the piazza before the church of Sta. Maria 
Novella as to declare a definite principle of collocation, and 
ee not to interfere with fagades from any important points of 
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The obelisk at Luxor flanked the entrancetoatemple. One 
of the removed to Paris is now erected in a central posi- 
tion, w it must cut in two either the Palace of the Tuile- 
ries or the Triumphal Arch, and seems thus to jostle the spec- 
tator out of the one standing-place from which he could con- 
template either, un and at will. In this case, how- 
ever—we have it on the authority—architectural conside- 
rations were overruled by other influences ; very pertinacious 
opposition indeed was unable to move Louis Philippe from 
his resolution that the site of the execution of Louis XVL. 
should be occupied by a monument that might have the great- 
est possible chance of being a fixture for all time, Oa the 





f di d and diamond. Water pumped and re-pumped 
never shall reach this glory. But to describe all the beauty of 
the fountains of the Trevi would require an article by itself, 
and the point of view of architecture would still be liable to 
be lost in a rha ly upon the variety of effect obtainable by 
the crystalline liquid spread as it descends into a glasay sheet, 
dropping in more silent but more copious mages, straggling in 
wild meanders, and escaping in spray, from under tufts of 
dwarf vegetation and self-sowa lady-fern, tossed into jets that 
add intermittent tinkling to the steady murmur, and all at 
last uniting in the ample basin rippled with the opening 
wavelets, and dotted, must it be said, with floating lemoa- 
skins, and refuse more ungainly—welcome, nevertheless, as a 
cooling bath to “ Eric, good dog,” in intermission of bis even- 
ing exercise, too apt tu degenerate into a cat-hunt. By light 
of day or light of moon, in shadow or in shine, this fountain is 
beautiful, probably the most beautiful ever devised, and after 
this admission we must reconcile ourselves as we may to the 
imitation rocks it flows over, the mythological sculpture that 
does not quite effect the aim that was boldly tried for, and the 
mouldings of the architecture of the Palazzo Polo, that blend 
into the rough unshapen masses, leaving some uncertainty as 
to whether it is in gradual development from the rude, or not 
rather about to sink back into undistinguished tufa, from 
which the chisel only temporarily could deliver it. 

Not purity of water alone, but dryness and tranquillity of 
air, are essential to the beauty of a fountain. The fountain 
that breaks into spray to reinforce a fog, give effect to a chill, 
or simply drench a pavement, has claims toa kind of attention 
to which the beautiful is indifferent. Beauty is not mach in- 
terfered with in this way at Nome, and there has been little 
check therefore to the varied forms in which water is sported 
with. The water is ever copious, and, so far as we have ob- 
served, unintermittent; and however it is managed for the 
sake of beauty, the chief reliance is always placed on the 
beauty that is to be clicited irom the water as water—not as 
thrown into representations of cages and basket-work. Then 
even the variety of sound that water produces as it falls va- 
riously seems to have given motives of treatment, and one 
fountain is passed from time to time, where the water seems 
delivered in an upper basin in successive basketsful and comes 
over regulated but splashing. 

Climate must ever limit the application of fountains in Eng- 
land as enhancements of architectural combinations; but 
climate being duly allowed for, they may often be important 
as well as beautiful. Fountaius by the street side for thirsty 
wayfarers aw more within the province of the sculp- 
tor; yet there is no escape from the observation that too many 
protest by visible signs against a failure not alone in propor- 
tion and architectonic detail, but in those adjustments with 
reference to physical incidents as well as taste that the archi- 
tect alone has always under his consideration.—_Budder, 





BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ABYSSINIAN 
EMBROILMENT. 


Abyssinia, the country to which so mych public attention 
and interest are now being turned, is sitdated to the south of 
Nubia, and surrounded by Turks, Mahommedans, and Ezypt- 
ians, against whom and neighbouring tribes, from time imme- 
morial, it has maintained a continual warfare. It is arange of 
vast table-land and mountains, intersected by large rivers and 
deep valleys. The climate is good, and the land literally 
flows with milk and honey, fruits, corn, and spices. It has 
besides great mineral resources; gold, copper, and iron, all 
are found in abundance; so that the desireshown by our gov- 
ernment to establish friendly and commercial relations with 
so rich a country is by no means ill-advised. 

The religion of the country is Christian. The ruling family 
claim to be descended from the child that Queen Sheba bore 
to Solomon after her return from her visit to his domains; 
and the lion of Judah, or the lion of St. Mark—this saint, it is 
supposed, having come on a special mission to them—is their 
national emblem. But their notions of Christianity differ 
vastly from ours, and impose but little restraint on their con- 
duct. Their priesthood, whom they hold in great reverence, 
are all under the jurisdiction of the Aboona, or high priest— 
the present one, Salama, being, according to current report, 
the 118th who has filled the office. The servicesin their 
churches are conducted in the Geez tongue, a dead language 
to the mass of the people. They detest the Roman Catholic 
Church, and, like the votaries ot the Greek Church, adore pic- 
tures rather than images. They are, however, extremely su- 
perstitious ; and though actual crime excites no shame or dis- 
gust among them, neglecting to fast, or to comply with some 





of the superstitious observances of their religion, arouses a 
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great deal of dread in their minds as to the possible direful 
reults that may accrue to them. 

dress is composed entirely of white cotton; that of 
the women consists of one long white garment only; while a 
silk skirt, bestowed by the Ras, or chief, is the distinction of 
the Abyssinian nobility. Over these semi-civilized, semi-bar- 
barous people the Emperor Theodorus rules with very dis- 
puted sway. After all, he is but a fortunate rebel, who, hay- 
ing thrown off the yoke of Ras Ali, his father-in-law, the then 
Tu sovereign, has taken the power into his own hands, 
and, by very successful encounters with his neighbours, has 
succeeded in nearly doubling the extent of his dominions. 
His real name was Lij-Cassai, but on ascending the throne he 
assumed the title of Theodorus, on account of a popular pro- 


than | phecy, which foretold great power and prosperity during the 


reign of a long-promised prince of that name. 

For a while the prosperity lasted, but only for a while, and 
rebellion has of late been everywhere rife among his newly- 
acquired subjects. . 

It is impossible to judge from all the conflicting accounts 
continually afloat of the true character of this sovereign. In 
the early part of his reign he seems to have given evicence of 
great bravery, wisdom, and discretion, and to have adopted a 
far seeing and progressive policy; while his great amiability 
and good breeding, and sweet smile and gracious manner pe- 
culiar to him, secured the goodwill of all who came in contact 
with him. But if we may judge from the very uncertain, 
shifty policy he has adopted towards the unfortunate prison- 
ers now in his power, his suavity and honeyed words are but 
little to be depended on. From the first he showed at all times 
a great liking for Europeans, and one Bell, an Englishman 
married to an Abyssinian woman, was for many years his chief 
friend and adviser. The desire to establish friendly relations 
between Great Britain and Abyssinia had been often mooted 
before the accession of this present Emperor; and it was to 
ratify a treaty which originated with his predecessor, Ras Ali, 
Nov. 2, 1849, that Mr. Plowden, in 1852, was sent out as con- 
sul. He and Mr. Bell appear to have been friends, and 
though the new Emperor could not be brought either defi- 
nitely to ratify the treaty or acknowledge the consul, he was 
prodigal enough of caurteous words and every sign of out- 
ward honour and deference. Mr. Plowden, like Mr. Bell, was 
completely won over by his gracious manner, and went so far 
as to aid him in his wars with the opposing tribes, which 
roused so much jealousy among the chiefs of the nation that 
both Bell and Plowden met with an untimely death. The 
Emperor never ceased to deplore and resent this, and to 
avenge them sacrificed over 2000 lives. Capt. Duncan Came- 
ron succeeded Mr. Plowden in his office of consul in 1861, and 
was entrusted with jhe same mission of establishing commer- 
cial relations between the two countries. He also was well 
received by the Emperor Theodorus, who still showed no dis- 
position to acknowledge his office, though he forthwith pro- 
posed to send ambassadors to Enyland to further the negotia- 
tions ; and it was about this time tnat he addressed the letter 
to the Queen that Earl Russell, it is said, left unanswered for 
nearly twelve months, thereby incurring the strong resent- 
ment of the Abyssinian potentate, who has never forgotten it. 
It may interest my readers to see this same letter. 


“Tue Kine or AByssINIA TO THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
[TRANSLATION. | 


“In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, one God in Trinity, chosen by God, King of Kings, 
Theodorus of Ethiopia, to Her Majesty Victoria Queen of 
England. I hope your Majesty is in good health. By the 
power of God I am well. iy fathers the Emperors have for- 
gotten our Creator; he handed over their kingdom to the 
Gallas and Turks. But God created me, lifted me out of the 
dust,and restored this empire to my rule. He endowed me 
with power, and enabled me to stand in the place of my fa- 
thers. By His powerI drove away the Gallas. But for the 
Turks, 1 have told them to leave the land of my ancestors. 
They refuse. I am now going to wrestle with them. Mr. 
Plowden and my late Grand Chamberlain, the Englishman 
Beil, used to tel! me that there is a great Christian Queen, 
who loves all Christians. When they said to me this, ‘ We 
are able to make you known to her, and to establish friend- 
ship between you, then in those times I was very glad. I 
gave them my love, thinking that I had found your Majesty’s 
goodwill. Ail men are subject to death, and, my enemies 
thinking to a me, killed these my friends. But by the 
power of God I have exterminated those enemies, not leaving 
one alive, though they were of my own family, that I may get 
by the power of God your friendship. I was prevented by the 
Turks occupying the sea coast from sending you an embassy 
when I was in difficulty. Consul Cameron arrived with a 
letter and presents of friendship. By the power of God I was 
very glad hearing of your welfare and being assured of your 
amity. I have received your presents, and thank you much. 
I fear that if 1 send ambassadors, with presents of amity, by 
Consul Cameron, they may be arrested by the Turks. And I 
now wish that you may arrange for the safe passage of my 
ambassadors everywhere on the road. I wish to have an an- 
swer to this letter by Consul Cameron, and that he may con- 
duct my embassy to England. See how the Islam oppress the 
Christian.” 

The ambassadors never made their appearance, however, 
and so this went on until 1864—continual letters passing be- 
tween the British Government and the consul, but with no 
result, as far as the actual negotiations between the two go- 
vernments went—and then the unfortuuate consul fell into 
the displeasure of the captious Emperor, who at once impri- 
soned him because he chose to assert that, instead of making 
his way to Massowah, as he had said, Captain Cameron had 
been in league with the Turks, and had maligned him. Nor 
did the Sovereign stop here; his displeasure fell on every Eu- 
Topean within his reach, and this led te the imprisonment of 
all the unfortunate people who are now suffering such an 
agony of hope and fear in the dreary prison at Magdala. 
Capt. Cameron, in a letter dated Aug. 20, 1866, describes them 
as being eight in number, viz., Mr. Rassam,of whom more 
anon, Dr. Blanc, surgeon to the Abyssinian mission, Lieut. 
Prideaux; Messrs. Rosenthal, Sterne, Kerens, German mis- 
sionaries ; David Pietro, an Italian, and himself—Mr. Flad, 
another German missionary, having then been sent to England, 
and Mrs. Flad and Mrs. Rosenthal being at that time together 
at Gaffet, though they too had often been with the rest at Mag- 
dala, for at Magdala Mrs. Rosenthal’s son died and her little 
girl was born ; sad vicissitudes of life. All the remonstrances 
of the government proving futile in 1865, Mr. am, @ Le- 
vantine by birth, was dispatched to Abyssinia to obtain the 
release of these unhappy prisoners. He, like the rest, was 
courteously received, loaded with favours, and better than all, 
the prisoners were at his suggestion released. Bat, alas! only 
to add to their past miseries the bitterness of disappointed 
hope; for, under some flimsy pretext that the release had 
been improperly carried out, the unfortunate prisoners were 
again imprisoned, and with them Mr. Ramsam also. It is pi- 
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tiable to read the accounts they give of their cruel disappoint- 


nt. 
“7 1866 Mr. Flad was dispatched to England by the Em- 
peror Theodorus, on behalf of the priscners, and to induce vur 
t to send in their place, as kind of hostages as it 
‘were for our good faith, some skilled mechanics and artizans, 
gunsmiths, boat wrights, wheelwrights, and the like, who 
were to on their trades in his dominions, and to bave 
‘the option of returning home at the end of a stated time. Mr. 
Flad was specially selected for the mission, because he left 
‘behind him in the Emperor's power his wife and children, and 
thereby insured his return: “for,” the monarch remarked, 
“to a European his heart is his wife, and his eyes are bis chil- 
dren.” After an infinity of trouble Mr. Flad did at last re- 
‘turn, and with bim as faras Aden a company of mechanics ; 
but no terms could be wrung from this cratiy potentate, who 
did all in his power to get them into his clutches without re- 
leasing the prisonera; and at last they were compelled re- 
luctantly to return to England, after a fruitless errand. 

From that time to this all arguments and protests have been 
unavailing, and the unhappy prisoners have remained at his 
mercy. All their goods have beea confiscated, and now and 
then they have endured the pain and ignominy of being iron- 
ed. At other times he has given them many proofs of his 
favour; but his words and promises are alike useless. Most 
of these dreary months have been spent at Magdala, with now 
apd then a change to Debra Tabor, about fifty miles distant. 

Dr. Blane describ«s it as a small plateau, such as are com- 
mon in Abyssinia, about a mile in length, and half a mile in 
breadth, at the entrance of the Walloo Galla country. There 
are altogether about 350 prisoners in the mouptain, all of 
which,except the Europeans and the family of Ras Ali, oc- 
cupy three houses only. They are most of them political pri- 
soners, though about sixty are murderers and the like, and 
some of these wear wooden poles fixed round their necks, 
and are only allowed a piece of dirty cloth to cover them. 

Fortunately the full horrors of the terrible prison had not 
‘been experienced by the Europeans up to the time of our last 
hearing trom them. God only knows what further miseries 
may be in store for them. Whether the Emperor may, as soon 
as he hears of our warlike preparations, put them all to death, 
or whether he may still retain them as things of value, for 
which he can obtain anything he may please to ask, the fu- 
ture alone can determine. In more than oue letter, the pri- 
soners themselves express their own doubts as to which 
course he may think fit to adopt. We can only hope that, in 
som? of the internal struggles which are continually going on, 
the usurping Emperor may hiniself be deposed, and the su- 
preme power fall into more manageable, if not more merciful, 
hands. Every day confirms the fact that the late rumour as to 
their release was false. 

——_——_—__——_ 
A JUST TRIBUTE. 

The London Zimes of September 21, speaks thus truthfully of 
the national loss sustained in the untimely death of Sir Frederick 
Bruce : 

The country would have had much reason to deplore the 
death of Sir Frederick Bruce whenever it had happened, but bis 
loss is an especial misfortune at a time when negotiations of the 
utmost intricacy and delicacy are pending with a government 
which is not always disposed to approach Great Britain in a 
spirit of generosity and forbearance. Seldom has a cigjzen of 
another country visited the United States who possessed so keen 
an insight into the political working of the great republic, and at 
the same time ingratiated himeelf so thoroughly with every Ame- 
rican who approached him. He did full justice to the people 
aud their form of government, while he read the national charac- 
ter with faultless nicety, and explored with large discrimination 
every detail in the action of their national institutions. Ameri- 
cans who were best acquainted with their civil polity perceived 
after a little conversation with him that he understood its ma- 
chinery better than the majority of their countrymen. It might 
almost be said’that he applied himself night and day to the sys- 
tematic study of its merits and its defects, through the me- 
dium of men or books. His own house at Washington was 
frequented by the most eminent political men whose duties de- 
tain them in that city a great part of every year. Although na- 
turally somewhat impulsive in temperament, he invariably exbi 
bited entire calmness and self{-command when the circumstances 
of his position led him into trial, In the spring of last year he 
accepted an invitation from the Secretary of State to attend the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, in order to hear a tribu- 
tary oration to President Lincoln, He was compelled to listen 
to a violent and extravagant denunciation of England and other 
European powers. Most Americans of any position felt that their 
sense of hospitality had been outraged, and called afterwards to 
console Sir Frederick Bruce. They found him earnest in his 
condolence with them upon having had a solemn occasion turned 
to their discredit. “I know nothing of national sensibility in 
this matter,” he was accustomed to say. “ Mr. Liocolo was a 
noble specimen of of the Anglo-Saxon race, and as such I went 
to hear justice done to his memory. Beside the open grave men 
stand chastened and subdued, and all animosities are extinguish- 
ed. If I am invited to see a savage put on war paint and flou- 
rish a tomahawk and execute @ war dance around it, the respon- 
sibility of the exhibition does not rest with me.” 

This imperturbable temperament in all his official relations 
served him well on many occasions from the day when he sue- 
ceeded to the laborious duties relinquished by Lord Lyons, but 
never was it of greater advantage than in the protracted and dif- 
ficult controversy concerning the Alabama claims. This discus- 
sion it fell to the lot of Sir Frederick Bruce to conduct on the 
part of her Majesty, and we divulge no secret when we state that 
it was in accordance with the late Minister’s repeated advice and 
exhortations that a wise overture towards a settlement was made 
by the present government. He had succeeded in establishing 
for himself relations of cordial friendship with Mr. Seward and 
the President, and probably there are few outside the circle of 
his own family who will be more shocked at the tidings of his 
death than the astute and keen-eyed old man with whom he had 
sustained incessant diplomatic fence. Sir Frederick Bruce al- 
ways cherished the hope that he would be able to render his 
country the service of removing a fertile ground of contention 
from the path of the two governments, and thus bring them into 
closer and more friendly relations. He tried hard to induce the 
administration at Washington to adopt some amicable method 
of terminating the long dispute. Mr. Seward may sometimes 
have been disposed to trifle with the subject; at other times he 
may have made it appear of cardinal and portentous consequeuce. 
But the British Minister was always watchful to seize every op- 
portunity of advancing towards such a reconciliation as would 
not offend the pride and honour of either people. It was greatly 
owing to his firm and persuasive representations that the Usited 
States government interrupted Jast year the preparations for the 
Fenian raid into Canada, and bis own acuteness often changed 
the opinions of those members of the President’s Cabinet who 
were distinguished for the bitterness of their prejudices against 
the country he represented so efficiently. 








He is gone, and the duty devolves upon the government of ap- | repeating every day that Garibaldi had been seen in the neigh- 


pointing a representative to one of the most onervus and per-| bourhood of Rome. 


plexing offices in its gift. Each occupant of that post finds-his 
labours more exacting than those of bis predecessor. Lord Lyons 
had the 7rent affair to arrange, but it was an exigency which 
brought his government to his side with positive instructions. 
The critical difficulties in which Sir Frederick Bruce was eome- 
times placed could only be met by the unprompted discretion of 
the Minister. We render to the dead but justice when we re- 
cord that he never deceived or disappointed his government, and 
was never in the emallest act of bis life unworthy of the great 
nation which it was his pride to serve. It is impossible to over-es- 
timate the mischief an incautious or unguarded man acting io his 
capacity — occasion, and therefore in choosing his 

every consideration ought to be set agide except the single one 
of personal fitness for the office. The old sources of irritatiou 
which Sir F. Bruce endeavoured to close forever may easily be 
re-opened, and we should anticipate more good tortune than or- 
dinarily falls to the lot of nations or individuals if we dared to 
hope that no new cause of umbrage on either side would arise, 
England and America are too nearly related not to disagree on 
minor topics. A man of quick observation, of a tolerant and 
elastic mind, and of large compass of thought will know how to 
deal with theee emergencies when they present themselves, and 
such a man it is now incumbent upon the government to send to 
Washington. The American people need no assurance from us 
that the good relations which the late Minister made it his daily 
study to promote will be taken up in the same spirit by his suc- 
cessor, There must come a day whea small national vexations 
will be abandoned hy common agreement, and till it arrives tic 
only course England can pureue is to give evidence of her triend- 
liness towards a people of her own race and her own nurture by 
sending to them as her Ministers men like him whose. loss she 
now laments. 





——__»>—__—. 


OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dull times are these for the reciters of facts. Nothing hap- 
pens in such fashion that elaborate details are sought by the 
public. The fighting in Crete has come to an end, or to a 
pause at least; the Spanish insurrection is put down; the 
Salzburg meeting leaves things pretty much as they were, 
with Count Bismarck still master of the situation ; the Geneva 
gathering of the advocates of peace fell to pieces—for which 
poor pun the late Thomas Hood may be blamed—ere a 
threatened row had culminated; the Czar and the Sultan 
have been exchanging compliments, instead of cannon-balls ; 
Prussia and Denmark are said to be approacbing a settlement 
of their difficulties; the cholera is more talked over in Italy 
than the suppression of the Pope’s temporal power; 
the British Abyssinian expedition has not yet com- 
menced that series of administrative blunders, which 
every one maliciously expects as a matter of course; 


in short, we have to content ourselves with the rehush-| 


ing of stale news, or with speculations that have no le- 
gitimate basis. I see so few London papers in these days, 
that I hardly know how my English brethren acquit them- 
selves in the general dearth of events; I only remember that 
they cannot rival the witty Frenchman in making something 
out of nothing. The mocking spirit of the Jatter, rendered 
more fine than ever by the exigencies that the censure im- 
poses, plays fantastically with all sorts of subjects, and makes 
many # hit where you would think there was no room for a 
single one. How neatly, for instance, is satire enwrapped 
with fun by a journalist, whose introduction to a sommary of 
political occurrences begins thus with a hit at Russia and 
Spain: “What enabled us to bear with courage the punish- 
ment of the snuff-box, inflicted upon a certain number of our 
conpatriots by the sovereigns who came lately to Paris to ap- 
plaud the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, was that the most 
profound of our politicians had declared that these royal visits 
could only bind more closely the ties of sympathy between 
France and the other nations of Europe. What the said visits 
did bind more closely, I cannot tell; but it is indisputable 
that, after having announced to the chief superintendent of 
the railroad station, on starting homewards, that he would 
never forget the delight{ul reception he had met among us, 
the Emperor of all the known Russias had scarcely reached 
his own hearth, ere he hastened to dismiss al) French per- 
sons of every age and of either sex, who filled, in his States, 
avy Office ot any sort. Spain,in the same way, the natural 
abiding place of all those who have a craving to be shot, has 
just announced that the Petit Journal distributes, like the rest, 
insecticide powder forthe destruction of governments, and 
that therefure the entrance of this engine of civil war into an- 
cient Iberia is henceforth forbidden, even under the form of 
cigarettes. Now this is pushing the snuff-box business a little 
too fur. If Queen Isabella has confounded Trimm with Prim, 
in the name of heaven let her confess the error and revoke her 
decision. Trimm isacharming fellow-scribbler (he writes 
in the above-named paper under the cognomen of Timothy 
Trimm,) but he has never seemed to me to have in him the 
stuff of which conspirators is made. He must then have care- 
fully covered up his real character, for he is said never to be 
out in the evening, alone, after ten o'clock, for fear of being 
robbed. There cannot therefore be any relationship, even 
cousinly, between himself and that terrible Prim. The one 
takes a P, and places himself once in every six months at the 
head of an insurrection. The other takes a T; and has never 
commanded anything but that his meals may be served, while 
the only provocation he has ever in his life offered to Spain 
consists in his going sometimes to dine at the restaurant of 
Madrid on one of the cross-roads of the Bois de Boulogne.”— 
Aguiu a topic of more general interest is thus treated in the same 
style of persiflage, which, however, is not without its grains of 
truth: “ Not a day passes but one may read in the public 
prints that the excellent Garibaldi will take Rome on tne fol- 
lowing day, at a quarter past two in the afternoon. Itis a capi- 
tal thing to have sconviction so assured as that of Garibaldi. 
Common mortals are often embarrassed as to the disposal of 
their time. How often has it not happened, that you have asked 
yourself what you shall do with your evening! This minor 
trouble is unkuown to Garibaldi. When time hangs heavy 
with him, he says to his housekeeper: ‘Give me my red 
waistcoat and my umbrella, that 1 may go and take Rome. 
I shall be home aysin before dinner.’.—And he comes home 
to dinner.—The next day, at ten o’clock in the morning, he 
once more dons his waistcoat and takes his umbrells, leaving 
word with the man at the gate: ‘If any one calls for ine, you 
may tell him that I shall not be back to-day. Decidediy L 
am going to take Rome.’ Thus, for these five or six years 
past, the great man has been taking Rome every day, without 
the affairs of his country being one iota advanced thereby ; 
and thus, for five or six years past, the newspapers have been 





ln reality, when be was believed to be 
in train for capturing the Eternal City, he was simply in train 
for making a speech somewhere else, for I never knew a man 
in the world who has made more speeches than this valiant 
warrior. My sentiments in regard to Garibaldi are divided 
between admiration and astonishment. I have faith in his 
patriotism, in his greatness of soul, in whatever you please, 
except his simplicity. An anecdote has been told of him 
lately, which confirms my opinion that the hero of Cuprera 
is less ingenuous than is usually believed. At a banquet 
given in his honour, I have forgotten where, he was said to 
have slipped out of the way at the moment when all manner 
of compliments were about to be heaped upon him, to have 
lain himself down upon the cold flag-stones before the door; 
and there to have passed the night—waiting till he shou!d go 
and take Rome!—This is all lovely! grand! sublime! But lL 
can’t help thinking that, if Garibaldi had been really desirous 
to shirk a popular ovation, he would have chosen some otber 
bedroom than the public piazza, What would you say of a 
man who, in order to avoid being remarked, should climb up 
the obelisk in the Place de la Concorde ?”’—I have given, per- 
haps, undue space toa trauslation of these paragraphs, because 
it seems to me that they are fair illustrations of the bantering 
style that prevaile. 

The rapid growth of Paris, and the consequent redundancy 
of population, have caused the existing grave-yards of the 
city to be filled to repletion, Provident as usual, and careful 
to do: all in its power—whether by beautifying, lighting, 
watching, or sanitary measures—to reconcile the inhabitants 
to their huge burden of taxation, the Municipal Government 
has taken this deficiency of accommodation in hand, and is 
arranging a remedy for it. Ano immense tract of land bas 
been purchased for anew cemetery, at Méry, on the little river 
Oise, about twenty-five miles north of the capital, where 
burials will be compulsory for the many, under such regu! - 
tions, and witb such rail-road facilities, as the veritable French 
genius in all matters of detail may suggest. The scheme 
naturally finds opponents. Who likes to have his neighbou: - 
hood tenanted by the dead?—Who likes the thought of being 
jostled on the rail-road that he ordinarily u-es, by the special 
funeral trains that will be organized? While the choice of 
locality was in abeyance, many plans were canvassed in 
priut. Perhaps the most strange was one for putting the 
slopes and ditches of the fortitications around the city, to use 
for this purpose. There is a quaint ghastliness in the idea, 
which, however, was never seriously entertained, and on 
which I do not care to dwell. I prefer closing this paragraph 
with the bold prediction that, twenty years hence, in the 
United States, we shall restore dust to dust much more lit- 
erally than we do now, by giving our bodies to be burned. 
Thirty years later, and afer passing through many spasms of 
religion and sentiment, Evgland may perhaps adopt the 
same plan. Meantime, [ hope I shall not be pronounced a 
Pagan, because [ venture to broach such an idea, and even in- 
cline to view it without repugnance. I confess I do shrink a 
little from peering below the surface of even a rural church- 
ard. The urn does not scare me half so much.—Let us re- 
iurn to the living, of whom some few yet exist in Paris, though 
the world is said to be out of town. 

In spite of fashion, which would still keep them at a distance, 
many Americans now appear in the streets; and many more 
may be found at their Parisian Fifth Avenue Hotel, better 
kuown by its pretentious title of “The Grand.” They have 
come back from Switzer!and—that is to say, from the choicest 
of abiding places in that land of glaciers and innkeepers, and 
from§Baden-Baden, where a race-week of extraordinary dissipa- 
tion has crowned a brilliant season. .A propos of this latter pe- 
riod, the men say they have had “a very good time ;” but 
the ladies of their families tell a somewhat different story. They 
complain that the effrontery and insolence of the demi-monde, 
which gathers to this carnival, have become so offensive, that de- 
cent women are exposed to positive insult; and that this elbow- 
ing and close contact with vice are rendered all the more intole- 
rable by the conduct of the men, who lay aside the obligation of 
good manners and make a parade of their moral laxity. The 
subject is a delicate one, and 1 do not set myself up for a censor. 
Still, L believe, with regret, that there is no exaggeration in this 
report; there is a vulgar impression gaining ground, that to be 
fast and to be progressive are synonymous terms, One enquiry 
I have forgotteu to make, for the entertainment of my readers. 
Did that weird man make his appearance at Baden, who is said 
to have exercised at some of the watcring-places eo terrible a 
fascination upon the fair sex? Herein is his strong point. He 
lost an eye once in a duel, or by accident; and in place of the 
ordinary substitute in gluss—which may be passable, but can 
scarcely be seductive—wears a tiny watch, the hands of which 
move round upon a diamond pivot, ‘The coutinual and peculiar 
click of these bands produces what the narrator calls a brilliant 
sciutillation, irresistible to female speciators. If I come across 
the charming fellow, I shall endeavour to bag him for Barnum. 
He would surely be a more legitimate attraction than an itine- 
rant dentist, now figuring at u Café in the Champ de Mars, where 
he bas been engaged—not to draw teeth, but to draw gapiog 
crowds—for the sole reason that he was tried lately iu the South 
of France for participating in a robbery and murder, and was ac- 
quitted tor lack of pusitive testimony and by reason of his own 
ready wit in answering the questions put to bim in Court, Le 
came uear to bard labour for life, which he merited, to say the 
least of it. He finds fame and competence, These are the moral 
puzzles of our day. 

1t has become so much the custom to reverse the proper order, 
and estimate the artistic worth of a work by the price which it 
brings ia the market, that America will imagine a magnificent 
accession to its pictorial treasures, when it learns that Kaul- 
bach’s Cartoon of the Keformation, or Civilization, or “ Pro- 
gress”—or whatever it may be termed—has been bought here 
for the sum of fifty thousaud Bavarian florirs, and is going to 
the United States. A vast crayon drawing is at best an elephan- 
tine possession, adapted only for an Academy of Fine Arts, pro- 
vided it be grand in composition aud executed by a masterly 
hand. Now the cartoon in question—great master as Kaulbach 
has shown himself to be—wall not, I think, add much to his re- 
putation, The ever present suggestion of thirty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth, in view of the Ligh rate of exchange, will uadoubt- 
edly impress many minds with an awful sense of power and 
beauty ; and I cau anticipate the eulogistic articles in its praise 
tuat weekly and daily jouroals will lavish. Nevertheless, | must 
own that 1 bave not been transported by several inspections of this 
extremely large affair—it is at the Exposition—oor do I believe 
that, even in colours, it will eclipse Raphael’s School of Athens, 
or Velaroche’s famous Hemicycle. Leonardo da Vinci, Gustavus 
Adolpbus,jShakspeare, Luther, Columbus, and other giants in 
their way, are to be studied in all forms; but I cannot see what 
is gained by lumping them together, nor wherein any compensa- 
tion is found for anachrovisms and historical confusion, 

Iu the way of music, there is nothing very fresh or in- 
teresting ; but we look forward with curiosity to the production 
of “Hamlet” at the Grand Opera, It is composed by Ambroise 
Thomas, whose “ Mignon” is deservedly popular. Faure takes 
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claque!” equivalent to a genuine “turn them out!” 
hint was taken for that evening at least, and the miserable 
wretches were hushed into quiet, Would that this were the be. 
gianing of a reform herein! 

I have mentioned the contemplated French expedition to the 
North Pole, under command of Monsieur Gustave Lambert. The 
acquisition of glory in that direction would not seem to be very 
tempting. The subscriptions announced amount to 55.576 francs ; 
but of these the Emperor contributes fifty thousand, and two in- 
dividuals, one being the Minister of Marine, a thousand each. 
On that Pole I doubt whether the Tricolor will be hoisted. Be- 
sides, foreign adventares are not much in vogue here just now. 
The Mexican break-down has left behind it considerable soreness 
on this point; and, if every day does not bring out some new 
revelations, each arriving mail furnishes occasion for an unplea- 
sant revival of the subject. Photographic representations of cer- 
tain scenes and persons, connected with the execution of poor 
Maximilian, bave had an enormous sale, according to the morbid 
taste of the age. Imagine a fac-simile of the late Emperor's 
waistcoat with the holes pierced therein by the bullets that slew 
him!—The remnant of the Austrian Legion that served in 
Mexico, ‘passed across France ten days ago, 500 strong, having 
landed at St. Nazaire. They were conducted along the rail- 
roads with a discreet absence of publicity, though a touching ac- 
count of their forlorn and ragged appearance has been published, 
from the pen of an eye-witness who saw them at Angers. I in- 
cline to think that accounts of their transit homewards have been 
genera)ly suppreseed in the French newspapers. Under the 
circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that writers here should 
| eared our total failure in the pending attempt to coerce King 

eodorus. I sincerely hope they may be disappointed. 

Paris, September 20. 

ee re 
PRUSSIAN DIPLOMACY. 

Count Bismarck has issued the following circular, addressed 
to all the diplomatic agents of Prussia: 

a “ Berlin, September 7, 1867. 

“T have already communicated to you the declarations 
which have been sent to us by the imperial Austrian govern- 
ment and by the French Imperial government, upon the 
significance and character of the interview at Salzburg, and 
which we could not but receive with satisfaction. It was to 
be foreseen that it would be difficult to persuade public 
opinion that an event like the interview of two powerful 
monarchs, considering the present situation of European po- 
litics, had no serious —s and could have no important 
result. The rumours circulated, with a certain affectation and 
an ap of authenticity, relative to resolutions of a po- 
litical kind which had been proposed or agreed to at Salzburg 
were not calculated to dissipate the uncertainty as to the ob- 

ect of the interview. It is, therefore, with the creater satis- 
action that we have found im the Austrian and French state- 
ments the assurance that the visit of the Emperor Napoleon 
‘was due to a sentiment which we honour, and in which we 
participate, and that the interview of the two sovereigns re- 
tained the character of its origin. According to these explana- 
tions, the internal affairs of Germany were not the topic of the 
conversations of Salzburg in the manner which the first ru- 
mours led us to suppose. This fact is particularly fortunate, 
seeing that the reception which these rumours and supposi- 
tions met with in all Germany showed once more how insup- 
le to the German national sentiment is the idea of see- 

g the development of the affairs of the German nation put 
under the tutelage of a foreign element, or governed by other 
considerations than those which the national interests of Ger- 
many demand. 

“From the beginning we imposed on ourselves the task of 
directing the current of the national development of Germany 
into a bed where it can produce not a disturbing, but a fruit- 
ful influence ; we have avoided all that could precipitate the 
national movement, and bave sought to appease, and not to 
excite. These efforts, we venture to hope, will be crowned 
with success if m= B pees will avoid with equal care 
everything which can the German people to believe that 
it is the subject of foreign combinations, which would legiti- 
mately excite its sentiments of dignity and national inde- 


“ We receive, then, with much satisfaction, in the interest 
of the peaceful development of our internal affairs, the formal 
denial of all porte of intervention in the internal affairs of 
Germany. The governments of South Germany will them- 
selves bear witness for us that we have abstained from all at- 


W. Y. 


that we have even unreservedly abandoned, b 
the 8th of July, the lever which the situation of the Zoliverein 
offers > We shall not depart frem this attitude 
in the future, The North German Confederation will eagerly 
co-operate to satisfy the requirements which the southern gov- 
ernments may experience in the endeavour to extend and 
consolidate the national relations between the South and the 
North of Germany, but we shall invariably leave to the free 
of our Southern German allies the task of determin- 

ing the limits which this mutual approach should respect. We 
have further motives for persisting with calmness in this atti- 
tude, in that we see in the relations existing, by the terms of 
treaties, between the North and Sonth of Germany, and the 
alliance which we have concluded, 

Zollverein, a sure basis in law and in 
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Tue PaN-ANGLICAN SyNop.—Whatever be the cause, the 
clerical mind, with a few exceptions, is a century behind the se- 
cular, which is running away from it on rails, while it sits con- 
tented on —- carts and in hackney coaches. The discover- 
ies, scientific philological, of the nineteenth century, seem to 

too blinding light for eyes accustomed to peer too much into 
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the darkness of the past, and see no truths but euch as are to be 
found there. E must be old, or it won’t please. The 
baby-clothes of antiquity, which, as Lord Bacon truly observes, 
is the ii , has charms far superior 
garb of the living world, which is the world’s trae manhood. We 
ae at names, but we should much prefer a 
Synod of the Bishops, Home and Colonial, of the Church of Eng- 
land, to a “ Pan-Anglican Synod”—a hybrid term, half Greek, 
balf Latin, sav of rust and moths. We want a Synod of 
will meet the real religious and social diffi- 
the{age, and not bolster them. e should like to hope 
that the Pan-Anglican Synod will prove to be such, but we know 
it cannot, A bishop has immense influence ; and that influence 
is a power for good, if he will only use it without fear. There 
is’not a man in the kingdom who would not respect him if he 
only candidly spoke his mind, and threw bimeelf, in a practical 
way and with wisdom, into meeting and removing the religious 
difficulties by which men’s minds are weighed down. But this 
is a consummation hardly to be expected. It is a wonderful 
damper on a man’s courage and zeal to bave an income of £6,000, 
or even £2,000 a year, to be a spiritual peer, and be addressed 
“ My Lord,” while, most unjustly, bis wife is plain Mrs. Proudie. 
We do not mean to say that a “liberal allowance” must damp 
his ardour ; but undoubtedly the tendency is thitherward, and 
human nature is frail. However that may be, the Pan-Anglican 
Synod excites no interest among Englishmen—a fact only to be 
accounted for by the prevailing conviction that bishops are not 
capable of grappling successfully with the difficulties they attempt 
to solve, and where they are capable, are not as useful as they 
should be. Let any person read Macaulay’s account of the la- 
bours of Bishop Burnet, and he will know what a bishop can be 
—a real “ inspector” (epi: ), Of the clergy and churches of 
his diocese, is the kind of inspection and Church Govern- 
ment Englishmen want, and not the shutting up of the episco- 
pacy within a little sphere of their own, whence through old- 
fashioned holes they take an occasional look at the great world 
without, and in its turn allow the world to have a peep at them 
within.—London Review. 
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European News, 

We publish above the circular note of the astute Prussian 
Minister, to which we alluded last week, and from which it 
will be seen that Napoleon’s visit to Salzburg was viewed 
with not a little distrust at Berlin. The tone, however, of 
this latest production of Bismarck’s, is firm and confident, if not 
actually defiant, and cannot be considered as a pledge of peace 
between these two excited, if not exasperated, nations. It is 


even said that Napoleon has, after considering this last Prus- 


sian document, actually addressed a note to the sovereigns of 
the South German States on the subject of their relations 
with Prussia, and that in this note the French Emperor asks 
the Southern potentates to pledge themselves. not to pass the 
Main and merge their countries in the new confederation of 


the North. If this report proves true, we may expect soon to 


hear again from the German Count, in perhaps a stil! more 


defiant tone, as Bismarck’s ambition appears to be an open 
rupture with France. Whether he sees in such a contest an 
earlier realization of his “ German Unity” hopes, we cannot 
of course divine, but certain it is that he rather covets than 
shuns a pass at arms with Napoleon III. 


. The news from Italy does not surprise us, although it may 


possibly surprise Garibaldi’s King, who appears to have for- 
gotten who it was that made him ruler of Italy. 
manuel would appear to have been too much under the con- 
trol of Napoleon for the past few years to suit the Italian peo- 
ple. Garibaldi is their idol, and both Pius 1X. and Victor 
Emmanuel II., may, perhaps, learn too late, that Garibaldi I. 


Victor Em- 


more fully embodies the sentiments of the combined Italian 
people, than does either of the present rulers; and these rulers 
may yet require the great Caprera Patriot’s support 
in order to retain possession of their thrones. Already we 
hear by telegraph of “ startling reperts from Italy,” of the 
towns of Aquependente and Orvieto, being held by the fol- 
lowers of Garibaldi; of serious tumults and riots in Northern 
Italy; of the Pope having asked the Commander of the 
Italian forces for “instant assistavce,”—afier having thank- 
ed Napoleon for the arrest of the General ; of there being 
“alarming apprehensions of an interruption of the heretofore 
friendly relations between Italy and France ;” of crowds of 
men assembling, even in the streets of the capital of Switzer- 
land, and demanding the release of Garibaldi. 

All this shows clearly the tendency of events, and well may 
the persecuted but faithfu: Patriot refuse to give his parole 
to the present Italian Government, while sternly asserting 
from his prison house at Alessandria, that “the Romans have 
the right, which all slaves have, to rise against their oppres- 
sors,” adding, “that it is the duty of Italians to help them in 
their struggle for liberty.” . 

From the Mediterranean we hear again that “ the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia has demanded of the Sublime Porte the 
cession of the island of Candia to Greece,’ but how much 
truth there is in this second ultimatum announcement re- 
mains to be seen. The news from England, per cable, during 
the week, is of little moment. An occasional Fenian sensa- 
tional rumor, doubtless, serves to enliven the local press, but 
these rumors are scarcely worth repetition here. Rumors of 
ministerial changes are rife in London, and these rumors fur- 
nish Provincial newspaper correspondents with items, but 
aside from this there is little value in the gossip. 





A Word of Warning, 

About a month since, we copied from a Boston paper, an 
extract from what purported to be a conversation held at 
Washington, between leading members of the dominant par- 
ty, relative to the payment of United States 5-20 Bonds in 
“National Currency,” instead of as previously understood to 


be payable, namely, in “ American Gold.” We have since 
hesitated to express our opinion upon the probability of such 
@ course being actually adopted by the United States govern- 
ment, not wishing to do any injustice to a people whose 
resources, although great, have been severely tested during 
the past five years of their history. It is not our province to 
go into the general question of either the wisdom, or the wick- 
edness, of the legislation under which these Bonds were 
created, hut in our position the duty devolves upon us of ex- 
pressing, as nearly as may be, our real convictions on a subject 
which seriously interests not only English capitalists gen- 
erally, but also numerous private families, of limited means, 
resident not only in Great Britain proper, but algo scattered 
throvghout British North America. 

In a word, then, we now seriously fear that the “ financial 
question” is to become a prominent one in the Presidential 
election of 1868, if not before, and further regret to say that 
the question of liquidating some $500,000,000 to $800,000,000 
of these securities, maturing (at the option of the government) 
from 1867 to 1870 inclusive, in currency, is rapidly becoming 
a favourite theory with many professsional politicians, whose 
influence over the masses, in a party sense, is unquestionable. 
Their mode of reasoning is more technical than reasona- 
ble. They say, for instance, that nothing referring to gold 
payment can be found on the face of the bond, and that since 
@ general suspension of specie payments has been sanctioned 
by the Government, that the holder of a bond not specifying 
gold, means, as a matter of course, “ legal tenders”—Mr. 
Chase’s official declaations to the coutrary notwithstanding. 
Or as their technical advocate-general—whose fame is more 
widespread among the “ fair sex” than among financiers—puts 
it, “the Jew shall have his bond, but not one drop of Chris- 
tian blood.” Whether this formerly notorious, but recently 
supposed to be “ bottled-up” General, means to class all those 
who came to the relief of the United States Government in 
its great extremity as “ Jews,” we are not yet advised ; but 
certain it is, that had this doctrine been proclaimed in 1862 
instead of 1867, McClellan’s grand army might yet have been 
“all quiet on the Potomac,” and this bombastic, but unprinci- 
pled political general, might have never had the opportunity 
of digging his own military grave at “ Dutch Gap.” 

But we digress. The most disreputable classes in this 
country do not unfortunately stand alone in advocating this 
virtual repudiation of forty to fifty per cent. of their debt. 
They are virtually seconded in their views by ex-Governors, 
ex-Vice-Presidential candidates, and we are not sure, but ac- 
tually by ex-Secretaries of the National Treasury, and this is 
why we believe that, at an early day, these leading spirits, po- 
litically, belonging as they do to both the political parties, 
will be endorsed by the rank and file of the lower 
orders throughout the entire country. If this is not the case, 
we shall be favourably disappointed: for the indications 
at present all point in this direction. Trade languishes ; na- 
tional commerce is dead ; the lately rebellious States refuee to 
be “ reconstructed” on the ultra principles of their conquerors, 
and remain sullen: the internal revenue receipts fall from 
$99,000,000 for the quarter ending in September, 1866, to £55,- 
000,000 for the same period in 1867: and gold again realizes 
a higher premium, under an excess of importations estimated 
at $250,000,000 during the past six years. When we add to this 
the discredit which this virtual repudiation of a portion of the 
debt entails, and the consequent return to this country of even 
one-half of the $600,000,000 of United States’ securities now 
held in Europe, we shall be fortunate if we do not witness a 
further repudiation by these boasted ‘“‘ Christians” of the en- 
tire balance of the United States’ bonds, held by friendly na- 
tions abroad. 

Already, it will be seen by the above figures, Europe holds 
alarge mortgage on the real property of this country, after 
exhausting every dollar of gold held by its inhabitants, and to 
the investment of this foreign capital, America owes much of 
its past prosperity and development. We, therefore, feeling a 
deep interest in its continued prosperity, cannot but regret 
that this source of greatness in all new countries, National 
credit, should be,thus wantonly shaken by the personally am- 
bitious, but unscrupulous men, who, having drifted to the 
surface during} a prolonged civil war, make use of their 
influence, to this end. 

The truth of the lamented Sir Frederick Bruce’s recent re- 
mark, to the effect that “the great trouble with this country 
is, that its affairs are viewed from a political, and not an 
economical, standpoint,” is most fully verified in this the latest 
turn in its financial affairs. 





The Peace Congress at Geneva. 


The present would seem to be the era of Congresses, or 
public gatherings, for the discussion and settlement of mo- 
mentous social and rejigious questions. We have labour 
Congresses at Chicago, and Lausanne; a Roman Catholic 
Congress at Malines; an Anglican Congress at Lambeth ; 
and a Peace Congress at Geneva. For what object the latter 
was convened does not clearly appear, but tbat it resulted in 
no practical good, and some very practical evil, there is little 
doubt. If proposed as a Conference of the leading European 
Liberals, it was a failure at the outset, as Garibaldi’s was the 
only distinguished name among the list of delegates. Victor 
Hugo, Louis Blanc, Jules Favre, Jules Simon, Pelletan, and 
other “ Reds” of equal celebrity, had been invited, but de- 
clined being present. Those who attended, however, seemed 
to have assembled withort any intelligent idea of what sub- 
jects they were to consider. “ Peace,” it is true, was the key- 





note, but, in the minds of most, ‘“ War” seemed a necessary 
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condition precedent to any lasting concord among the 
nations of the earth. Mr Bakounin, a Russian, was sure that 
“to wish for peace was to wish for the extermination of the 
Muscovite Empire.” M. Simon, of Tréves, thought that 
“Prussia should not be spared.” M. Dupont, from London, 
denounced “all religion as incompatible with Peace,” and 
recommended a “ social revolution with all its consequences.” 
M. Bockheim, a German, suggested the “ abolition of classes ;” 
and Albert Ferme, a Frenchman, demanded the removal of 
the French standard from the hall of session, or at least of 
the “ Eagle” and the “Crown,” the emblems of Ceesarism. 
Thus each member of the Peace Congress was at war with 
some particular person, or institution, having his pet enemy 
to designate to public vengeance, and one, who had no quar- 
rel with the living, proposed “to brand the memory of the 
first Napoleon as that of the greatest malefactor of the age.” 
Nothing but a world-wide war suggested itself as a certain 
means to prevent war. Just one good, thorough, wholesale 
slaughter of everybody who might happen to be obnoxious to 
anybody else, and the Millenium would be certain to set in. 

While these were the views of the majority of the professed 
lovers of Peace, there were in the Congress members actuated 
not only by more humane, but also by more practical views 
—men clear-sighted enough to see through the paltry device 
of planning war under the flimsy pretext of peace. They 
were intelligent enough to comprehend that although the 
world suffers from the ambition of military monarchies, no 
little blood is shed in the convulsions of divided Republics. 
A federation of the united states of Europe might prevent 
international war, but it would be no security against the 
dangers of civil strife. Mr. Schmidlin, of Bale, reminded his 
colleagues that, after ali “ nations are the framers of their own 
destinies, and have such rulers as they deserve.” The venera- 
ble Edgar Quinet shook his white locks as he lamented that 
“Peace was not of this world, where war had taken up its 
abode on the ruins cf justice ;’ and the Russian Bakonnin 
sneered at Garibaldi’s programme, and said that “ one might 
look forward to its fulfilment towards the year 8,000.” 

But the principal and most striking réle in the Congress 
was played by the great Italian liberator. Received with con- 
siderable enthusiasm by the Genevese in spite of the decided 
hostility of the Pope’s adherents in that section, he proceeded 
to lay his credo before the Congress. It is essentially contain- 
ed in the first two propositions: “All nations are sisters. 
War between them is impossible.” “The Papacy,” the Gen- 
eral also insisted, “ should be overthrown,” and in place of it 
he would substitute “ the religion of truth and reason.” This 
attack upon the Papacy, which the General also referred to as 
“the most pernicious of sects,” brought about his ears the 
Swiss Roman Catholics, who addressed a letter to the Council 
of State, protesting against the attitude assumed by the Peace 
Congress, They also had printed and posted upon the walls 
a second protest against the language of Garibaldi, which they 
termed “an outrage upon the faith and conscience of onehalf 
the inhabitants of the Canton of Geneva.” Finding that he 
had thus raised a hornet’s nest about his ears, and that the 
Congress would result in no practical good, the earnest pa- 
triot stole quietly away from the Swiss capital. After his 
departure the Congress came to a speedy adjournment in the 
midst of an excited dispute over a resolution making Geneva 
the headquarters of a permanent Peace Committee—a propo- 
sal which the Genevese bitterly opposed. Berne was finally 
substituted for Geneva, and the next Congress is to be held at 
Mannheim. Thus fruitlessly ended, as all similar efforts 
must end, the latest attempt at establishing political liberty on 
the basis of religious intolerance. Not merely the Papacy but 
Christianity itself was denounced by the too ultra Liberals at 
Geneva, who thus deprived themselves of the sympathy of 
the consistent lovers of freedom the world over. 





Nova Scotia Sensible at Last. 


We are glad to observe that Mr. Howe is adopting the 
course which to us seemed the wisest, namely, that of occupy- 
ing an entirely independent position in the Dominion House of 
Commons. By this decision Nova Scotia may at times wieli 
“ the balance of power,” and Mr. Howe may be called upon to 
form a Ministry on enlarged and liberal “ free trade” principles 
at an early day. The Halifax Morning Chronicle, Mr. Howe's 
special organ, in the latest number to hand, thus replies to a 
local antagonist :— 

“Now let us,ask the Colonist what advantage would be 
secured ;;by the Anti-Union Party’s plungiog into oppo. 
sition? The Government could not be defeated. No- 
thing would be gained for Nova Scotia. The Union could 
not thereby be repealed, for on both sides of the House are 
seated its determined supporters. Our quarrel has not been 
with Macdonald and his Conservatives alone, but with Brown 
and his Liberals as well. Neither ever extended to us a help- 
ing hand in our difficulties. Both, with unequalled meanness, 
av vocated,the whipping of this country into the Union. Why, 
then, should we sympathize with one side more than another ? 
There cannot be given one solitary reason. At all times we 
have urged that no pledges should be given by the candidates 
of the Nova Scotia Party to Ministry, or Opposition, for it was 
evident that such a course would be a suicidal one. * * * 

“But aside from the question of the success of our party, 
what position would we now occupy if we rasbly pledged this 
country to support the Reformers? Our representatives would 
have gone to Ottawa as enemies of the Government, unable to ask 
any favour for Nova Scotia. And onthe other hand, if we 
were pledged to support the Government, and the Govern- 
ment happened to be defeated, in what a pitiable plight would 


we have found ourselves. A wise course has been taken, 
and it does not lie in the mouth of any one possessed of a par- 
ticle of brains to condemn it. No course remains open for us 
but one—to strive, by all constitutional means, to repeal the 
Union ; or if we canno. do so much, then to secure such modi- 
Slcations of it as will render it less onerous to this Province. If 
neither can be done, then the future will take care of itself; 
or, at least, we have no fear but that our people will take care 
of it. If, at last, we are convinced that the Province, con- 
trary to the will of its people, wil! be compelled to remain in 
the Union, and that thereis no hope of exit from it, then we 
must make the best of owr posttion. If the Macdonald party is 
more disposed than any other to carry out that economical policy, 
for which Nova Scotia has pronounced, then we must support tt. 
It not, then it will receive whatever opposition we can give 
it. And, beside this consideration of economy, it is needless 
to say that hundreds of others will arise before many months, 
which will draw new party lines, on one side or the other of 
which our representatives will be found, always, we feel cer- 
tain, united.” 

This is certainly quite as much as we can reasonably ex- 
pect of our Acadian friends at present. Time will mend 
matters amazingly, and undoubtedly place Nova Scotia’s 
eloquent opposition leader in the van, if ke but uses judgment 
and discretion in condemning bad measures, and advocating 
good ones, on the principles of true national economy. We 
are not in the least afraid of loyal old Nova Scotia, now that 
her elections are over. 

od 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


After a season of strange vicissitudes the English harvest of 
1867 is said to be a good one. The wheat crop is probably some- 
what under the average, but there appears to be still a chance that 
the deficiency may be comp In Scotland the harvest has 
yet to come, but a fine autumn, it is said, will ensure one of the 
heaviest crops ever gathered, and the wheat harvest of Great 
Britain thus be raised to the full standard of an average season. 
Turning to other staples the prospects are even brighter. The 
hay crop has been exceptionally abundant, and the turnip yield 
is almost equally good. If potatoes escape the blight, the yield 
will be an average one, and in some districts much above it. 
Oats and barley are both more abundant than usual. With this 
result in England and an unusually buunteous return for agricul 
tural labour in this country, the price of the necessaries of life 
should be such as to place them within the reach of the poorest, 
and leave little opportunity for the exercise of the selfishness of 
professional speculators, 


bad 








Spain is in a sorry plight. Last year the harvest fell one-third 
below the annual average, but that of the present season is de- 
elared to be a still more decisive failure. Wheat is fifty per cent. 
above the ordinary price, and meat is sold in Madrid at 1s. to 1s. 
8d. per pound. Itis the boast of Spain that she enjoys all earthly 
blessings with the exception of a good government, but that 
single boon denied to her is more than sufficient to neutralize all 
other gifts. ‘Though virtually at peace for half a century, and 
safe in her nearly insulated position, Spain keeps up one of the 
largest armies in the world. The soldiers in France are to the 
population in the proportion of 1 to 98; in Spain the ratio is 1 to 
73. In France the military establishment absorbs one-fifth of 
the general expenditure, in Spain one-fourth. More than 234.426 
men are employed in Spain, and more than £4,200,000 is yearly 
spent, to keep the sword at the people’s throat. Under such cir. 
cumstances it is no wonder that Spanish finances are depressed. 
All schemes to raise money by the aid of French capitalists have 
been abandoned, and the people who have already had to paya 
year’s taxes in advance, are now threatened with a forced loan of 
four million pounds sterling.’ When we add to this the fact that, 
owing to the bigoted Protectionist theories of Spanish legislators, 
there has been lately a very disastrous and almost uniform falling 
off, both in imports and exports, it will be seen that the Madrid 
authorities are but poorly prepared to aid the people in ward- 
ing off the famine which seems imminent. Revolution in 
France was the result of dear bread, and it is not unlikely 
that the “last of the Bourbons” is destined to be forced from 
her throne in consequence of the extreme poverty of her ill- 
governed subjects. 





When the Sheffield Trade Outrages were undergoing investiga. 
tion, it was frequently contended that these atrocities were ex 
ceptional, and were unanimously condemned by tne other Trade 
Unions of the mother country. The inquiries of a Commission 
similar to that which placed the facts of the Sheffield outrages 
before the public, now sitting at Manchester, have, we are sorry 
to say, proved the latter to benot exceptional, but general. Bave 
that no Union Secretary has thus far confessed to the practice of 
systematic murder, the Stockport brickmakers appear quite as 
bad as the Sheffield saw-grinders, and, in some respects, worse. 
A master brickmaker, who had excited the ill-will of his men by 
resisting a strike, had his bricks “spoilt,” his sheds set on fire, 
and his watchman shot at. A master at Staleybridge had “‘ of- 
fended” the Ashton Brickmakers Union by not employing Union 
men, Eight men armed with sticks, staves and pistols, some of 
them masked, thereupon proceeded to his yard and destroyed be- 
tween 18,000 and 20,000 bricks, but on the road met two police- 
men, with whom they had an encounter, and one of whom was 
shot dead on the spot. A Mr. John Tetlow committed a like 
offence and it was agreed to “bottle him.” Accordingly bottles 
were prepared filled with naptha, blasting powder and slugs. 
They reached Tetlow’s about midnight, and threw four bottles 
into the dwelling, one going through the window of the room 
Tetlow occupied. One or two of the combustible bottles were 
heard to explode in the bedrooms into which they were thrown. 
The Commission has not yet concluded its investigations and fur- 
ther atrocities will doubtless be disclosed. The reali objects of 
Trade Unions have now been thoroughly unmasked, and it is for 
the true interests of honest industry throughout Christendom that, 





having been thoroughly exposed, they should be speedily abol- 
ished, p 


=. 


PRuste. 


The musiccl event of the week has been the rentree of the famed 
Pianist, Leopold de Meyer, after an absence from this city of 
twenty years, which took place at Steinway Hall on Tuesday 
evening, on the occasion of the first concert of the season at that 
establishment, While it would be absurd to assert that nearly a 
quarter of a century has passed over this popular favourite with- 
out leaving its traces, it may still be truthfully written that the 
changes which time has wrought have, in his case, been essenti- 
ally improvements, and that Mr. De Meyer comes to us with 
nearly all his old fire and impetuosity, while mingled with thes® 
peculiarities, is a rarer excellence—an extraordinary deli- 
eacy’ of touch, making true of all his musical efforts, 
the old aphorism, Non tetigit quod non ornavit. His pre- 
announced contributions to the programme were two of 
his own compositions—a fantasia on “Norma” and a 
polka de concert, entitled “Greeting to America,” both which 
were rapturously encored and other of his own pieces substi- 
tuted. M. De Meyer cannot but be satisfied with the warmth of 
his reception by his old admirers who mustered to greet him in 
great fogce. Mrs. Jenny Kempton also made her rentree to the 
concert-room stage on this occas‘on after a prolonged absence, 
Her voice has evidently been streugthened by her foreign sojourn, 
andjshe has gained both in ease of execution and in breadth of 
style. She sang Mozart’s ‘Non piu Fiori,” Bellini’s “‘Se Ro- 
meo,” and Balfe’s charming ballad ‘‘ Home,” besides a Scotch 
air, as an encore, with much feeling. Carl Rosa played with his 
accustomed fire Lepinski’s ‘‘ Concerto Militaire,” and Moeser’s 
‘“‘Der Freizchutz” fantasia. To crown this agreeable entertain- 
ment Mr. Theo, Thomas assisted with his pertectly-trained or- 
chestra, playing some of the most admired compositions of his 
repetoire. On Thursday evening a second concert was given, at 
which Mme. Ackermann made her debut in America in an air from 
“ Faust,” and a song by. Gumpert, displaying proficiency in the 
languages if not great warmth of feeling. To judge certainly 
of the vocal powers of this debutante we shall have to await a fur- 
ther hearing. At the French theatre we have to record the con” 
tinued and brilliant success of the ‘‘ Grand Duchesse,” which has 
now taken deep root in the popular affections. The acting of the 
several artists is inimitably droll without descending to vulgar 
coarseness, while their vocal achievements are fully up to the 
level of M. Offenbach’s requirements. Mr. Bateman is to be con- 
gratulated on having thus successfully catered to an hitherto un- 
suspected public taste. 





Orama. 


Alfieri’s Myrrha has been presented by Mme. Ristori before large 
audiences, on Monday and Wednesday evenings, but without 
creating any great or spontaneous enthusiasm, in spite of the ac» 
knowledged excellence of the personation. We think we need 
seek a reason for this coldness no farther back than in the repul- 
siveness of the subject of the tragedy. It is difficult for the gene 
rality of people to view abstractly great artistic merit when em- 
ployed in the illustration of flagrant moral obliquity. The more 
natural and life-like the representation of the ordinary stage-vil- 
lain, the more hearty is the dislike of the unreasoning portion cf 
his audience, both of himself and of the fictitious character he as- 
sumes. Although this is less and less true as the audience in« 
creaces in intelligence, it is not to be asked even of the most edu- 
cated class of epectators that they view with any other feeling 
than repugnance, the delineation of passions such as stirs to its 
depths the nature of the unfortunate Myrrha. While this is to 
be regretted in en artistic sense, it douvtless speaks well for the 
morals of the community. Alfieri wrote in an age and country 
when crime of all kinds was rampant, and i's black details thor- 
oughly known to the people at large. It is not strange that, 
breathing such an atmosphere, he should have chosen the most 
horrible of all the heathen mythologies for the subject of the 
greatest effort of his genius. Mme. Ristori portrayed with rare 
fidelity the innocent davghter struggling under the perse 
cution of an enraged deity; the lovely woman outraged in 
her inmost being by the promptings of insensate patsion—passion 
which, while it affected herself alone, was still an outward sug- 
gestion of malignant spirits, not an emanation of her own indivi 
duality. To bring these distinctions fully to view was to achieve 
one of the greatest of histrionic triumphs, and Mme. Ristori made 
patent to the attentive spectator at once the purity of her own 
soul and the unspeakable turpitude of the crime to which she 
was ever urged forward by the implacable Furies. Last evening 
was devoted to a dress rehearsal of the anxiously-expected 


‘* Marie Antoinette,” which will be produced on Monday evening 
for the first time on any stage. 

“ The Devii’s Auction” was final'y submitted for public ap- 
proval on Thursday evening at Banvard’s Museum. ‘This latest 
addition to the ballet-spectacle class of plays,has been placed on the 
stage with great liberality of outlay by Mr. De Pol, and several of 
the scenes will compare favourably with any yet painted in this 
city. Those prepared by Calyo and his assistants, are a 
**coral sea cave,” a “garden in El Dorado,” and “a grove’’ 
where Bacchus reigns amid his attendantnymphs. Each of these 
is lustrous with a gorgeous beauty peculiar to iteelf, and all form 
a fit frame work for the physical beauty which so freely disports it- 
self therein. The terpischorean star is at present Mile. Blasint 
who, both as a very beautiful woman and a skilful dancer, w 
doubtless attract to her standard a small army of admirers. The 
names of the other fair ones who “ tread the mazy’’ in a manner 
scarcely inferior to that of the prima donna herself, are Miles, 
Augusta Sohlke, Ermesilda Diani, Eugenia Lupo, Amelia Lupo 
and Carlotta Lapointe. These ladics ali have beauty of feature as 
well as of limb, which canuot be said of the majori y of the large 
army of female supernumeraries which crowds the scene. All 
defects, however, are lost to view in the dazzling sheen of the 
new costumes which exceed in richness any yet exhibited on the 
American stage. The details of the amusing, if slightly incohe- 
rent plot, we have not at present time to dwell upon, but may re- 
mark that they furnish a dramatic thread strong enough to bear 
the spectacular web woven upon it. The new ballet has been 
pronounced a success at the outset, and has entered upon a ca- 
reer of brilliancy the termination of which it would not now be 
safe to predict. 


Hacts and Fancies. 


We have received the first number of The Southern Home 
Journal, cone) ee. It > to * choice 
literature, biography, history, poetry, and the news.” -———— 
Rey. Dr. John it. Krebs, for thigt five years pastor of the 
Rutgers Street Presbyterian church, in this city, died at his 








esidence here on the Ist inst. A cavle telegram from 
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Rome informs us of the death there of Dr. Ss fifteen 


years President of Colum!ia College in this , at the 
advanced age of seventy-eight. He was at one time the editor 
of the New York American, an evening da‘ly paper. 
The Irish brigade in London has been treated to a new half- 
by paper entitled the Gael_———The Fortnightly Review 

7 Boe purchased by Messrs, Chapman and Hall for £550. 
—-——The new magazine to be edited by Mr, Anthony 
Trollope, and which was to appear on the 1st of October, is to 
be called The St. Paul's Magazine. It is to have several at- 
tractive features, not the least of which is a new tale by Mr. 
Trollope himself—— A rumour has gone forth that Signor 
Mario’s pictures, armour, manuscripts and curiosities of every 
kiod—the collection of i pm and whicb, we happen to know, 
contains many rare and precious objects—is about to be dis- 
ae of by public auction —_———T he Egyptian Government 
going to have some very curious postage stamps engraved. 
They will represent the Pyramids, Cleopatra’s Needle, Pom- 
pey’s Column, the Sphinx, etc. A number in the four cor- 
ners will indicate the value, and round the picture, as in 
coined money, a legend will be placed. —The Queen’s 
book, says the Atheneum, of which we ~ com- 
ye some montbs ago, has been printed, and will shortly 
given to the public. Her Majesty describes, in her own 
fresh and feminine style, a series of jourreys, chiefly made by 
the royal party in Scotland. A good deal of guide-book mat- 
ter is thrown into the narrative, and there are many pleasant 
references to her travelling companions and servants. 
The first number of Banter, another new comic paper, hes 
appeared in London. —Mr. Edmund Yates has ceased 
to write the “Flaneur” article in the Morning Star. A new 
daily paper, entitled the Hour, is, it is rumoured, about to ap- 
pear in London.—-—There is in the vestry of St. Peter’s, 
Cornbill, a MS. Bible in Latin, beautifully written, and em- 
bellished with 150 very curious miniatures in gold and colours 
—portraits of the patriarchs, historical scenes, etc. The Bible 
con'ains 586 leaves in vellum. It was written by an English 
scribe about the year 1290.————A valuable paper on two 
new species of vegetable parasites in man has been published 
by M. Robert Wreden.———— Herr Hlasiwetz bas published 
a note in the proceedings of the Academy of Sciences ot 
Vienna on the chemical relations of cafeic acid. He found 
that by treating this acid with sodium amalgam he pro- 
duced a hydracid by tke addition of two atoms of bydrogen. 
Herr Steind records the discovery of several new 
species of fishes, which he ranges under the genera of Guiyp- 
tosternon, Caranx, Batrachus, Arivs, Balistes, Heros, and 
Ctenolabrus—-_———-An édition de luxe of Mrs. Austin’s 
“ Story without an End” will be published by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Marston.—— Much attention has 
been given by European physiologists to the conditions which 
accompany muscular contraction, but the field is nevertheless 
a large and fertile one for industrious students. The paper 
which M. Chmoutevitch bas just published on the influence of 
temperature in the contraction of the gastrocnemius muscle of 
the frog is sufficient proof that there 1s yet a great deal to be 
done ere physiologists can indulge in definite conclusions. 
A telescope for the examination of objects situated 

under water, is said to have been devised in Paris, and to have 
been tested in one of the French canals. Itis reputed to have 
enabled the observers to see pencil-marks distinctly at a depth 
of more than five feet. —Mr. . Burton has recently 
been appointed by Lord Derby to the office of Royal Histo- 
riographer of his native land.——-——Mr. David Laing is 
about to edit a series of the old Scottish poets, and to publish 

* them in a cheap form. —It appears that the total imports 
of cotton into the United Kingdom last year very nearly at- 





























tained the receipts of the great year 1860, having amounted to B 
1,377,129,9361b. as compared with 1,390,938.752lb. in the H 


twelve months indicated..—————The death is an- 
pounced of Mr. William Walker, the historical en- 
graver. Among the numerous works of excellence executed 
by the deceased artist, the most rag | known are the en- 
gravings of the “ Passing of the Reform Bill,” the “ Aberdeen 
Cabinet,” and the “Literary Party at Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 
One of his latest productions, “The Distinguished Men of 
Science,” occupied him six years, and cost him nearly £5,000 
before bringing any return.————The new Cantata, “ The 
Marriage of Prometheus,” by M. Saint-Saens, which bore 
— the prize at the grand international competition for mu- 
sical composition in Paris, has been recently performed, by 
direction of Government, at the Cirque de l’Impératrice, with 
t success, —Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is about to pub- 
ish in twelve half-crown parts, a “ History of Industrial Ex- 
hibitions.” ——tThe celebrated Lambeth library has been 
closed, in consequence of the penuriousness of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, who decline to make proper provision for 
its support, and the Archbishop, following the example of the 
Commissioners, declines to pay a librarian. An explo- 
sive substance, whose effects are somewhat like those of gun- 
powder, has been discovered by M. Pool. It is prepared by 
the action of chlorate and of nitrate of potass on ordinary glue 
or isinglass. A new planet has been discovered almost si- 
multaneously, by Peters, of Hamilton College, U. 8., and Tiet- 
jen, of Berlin. 1t was seen on 7th July, and appears to be about 
the 10th or 11th magnitude. Ithas beennamed Undina. 
Some curious statistics have been given by a French savant 
abcut the use of narcotics. Among 990 millions of men to- 
bacco is used; opium among 400 millions; haschis and hemp 
among 300 millions; betel among 100 millions; and cocoa 
among 10 millions.— Among other new and ingenious 
methods of obtaining publicity in Paris is that of the dog ad- 
vertisement. A bookseller, who publishes a sends dogs 
about the streets. Attached to their ears is a small hand- 
some card, on which is printed “Don’t travel without my 
Guide,” the name and address, of course, being given under- 
neath. The proprietor of a racehorse of great value at 
Antwerp, has bad his servant committed to prison for destroy- 
ing the mane of the horse to make—a chignon.— A fanci 
account of the expenditure caused by the Battle of Sadowa, 
makes it out ten millions a-year, to be paid by all Europe. 
This includes the value of the labour of the slaughtered. 
——We are glad to hear that the Princess of Wales is fast im- 
proving in health at Wiesbaden. Her Royal hness, how- 
ever, cannot yet walk alone. “ Natator,” the man-frog 
(who is known to his private acquaintance as Mr. Cooper) 
still attracts crowds round his aquarium at Cremorne, Lon- 
don, where he smokes a pipe, drinks milk, speaks, dances 
like a frog, and performs o' remarkable tricks under water. 























——An interesting brochure has made its a i 
frum the pen of M: Hostein, entitled The erty of Thactres’ 
——The King of B:varia is to be married to the 


Char- 
lotte (sister of the Empress of Austria) in Bay on the 1 

ot October. The Queen, it is said, Goes thea of ne 
Prince Conrort, has only played sacred pieces of music, and 
these on the harmonium. veral modern oratorios have been 
arranged for her Majesty, and are to be shortly published —— 
A t has been rted in the front of the house, No. 3, 
King Street, St. James’s Square, London, by Madame Berti, 








to denote that the Emperor Napoleon lived there while in 
England. The inscription is as follows :—* Napoleon III. 
lived here, 1848.” Although the estimates of the cost of 
the Abyssinian Expedition, have been placed as high as 
£5,000,000 or £6,000,000 sterling, it is thought the outside 
amount will be £3 000,000 to £4,000,000—But who knows ?—— 
In Paris there is a project under consideration, for building 
light iron bridges, for foot passengers, across the 
most crowded hfares. This notion has been 
propounded in London for a considerable time; but 
New York has been the first to realize it, ————— 
Tbe Muswell Hill Crystal Palace will be opened in May next 
with State ceremonial. At a congress of schoolmasters 
which jis being now held at Vienna, resolutions have 
been adopted in favour of perfect liberty of education, and the 
suppression of ecclesiastical supervision. The absolute sepa 
ration of the school and the church was proclaimed as a prin- 
ciple which should be upheld by the State. Anglers have 
reason to be hopeful of having good fishing in the Thames 
again. The sport has increased considerably this year in the 
tidal waters about Richmond, Twickenham, and Teddington. 
The King of Portugal has narrowly escaped with his 
life from being strangled by an ape. This is the second at- 
— ona royal lite by a monkey. Several hundred 
workmen are now actively engaged in painting the exterior 
and renovating the interior of Buckingham Palace. The 
stonework is in many places quite — The Dutch 
peasants, who suffered much by the rinderpest, have been in- 
spired by their misfortunes to cultivate geese and all other 
sorts of poultry. A cheap magazine in penny numbers, 
called Zhe Woman's World, is advertised in London.——— 
There are at the present time more than eight millions ster- 
ling of taxes in arrear in Italy———_—A deer got upon the 
track between Affonany and East Greenwich (Eng.) the other 
day, before a train of cars, and for a mile kept clear of the lo- 
comotive, and then dashed into the forest again. Gari- 
baldi’s son, Ricciotti, is at present in Glasgow, the object of his 
visit being “to collect money for the cause of Rome.” 
The opening performance at the Theatre Italien, Paris, was 
very brilliant, and the receipts amounted to above 15,000f. 
(£600). A telegraphic despatch from Palermo announces 
that the Duchess de Bauffremont has been robbed of nearly 
70,000f. in silver, jewels and plate. Hitherto no trace of the 
thieves has been found. Mr. Swinburne kas a poem in 
the press soon to appear, which bears direct as well as indi- 
rect testimony to his high opinion of the merits of Brande- 
taire, the French poet who recently died. The Bishop of 
Valence has just sentto the Pope the armchair in which 
Pius VI. expired, and which had been deposited in the Ca- 
thedral of that city, by order of the Directory, in 1799. 
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Tue Quarter’s EmiGration.—The following statement shows 
the number of emigrants arriving at this port during the quarter, 
ending 30th Septemher, the ports of their embarkation, the num- 
ber of trips made, and the total cabin and steerage passengers, 
with the number of births, and deaths on the voyage :— 
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{ 
Name of = J No. of No. of | } 
Port of Ss | Cabin Steerage | Pn = a 
Embarkation, 3 = |Passengers. Passengers. | si 
a_| | 
| | 
Antwerp,.........- 6) 81 2,037 3 12 
PEE» cccccccees 33 2,043 12,021 6 27 
I, ccccocces 12 402 3,534 wo Fes 
BEE se-vu0. cccces 15, 2,484 585 ee 
Hamburg.......... 24, = =1,905 4,887 8 | 39 
London via Havre. . 6) 447 1,467 ae 
NR ae'sccnexes 6| 12 633 a 
Edeerpedd 2. ..cc00- 66] 3,630 $2,216 12 | 30 
Rotterdam ........ 3 2 ese in me 
171) 11,006 | 61,380 | 80 | 114 
| | 











The emigration during the summer months has not met the 
early anticipations of those who were sanguine of a great increase 





Obituary. 


James J. Robertson, Lieutenant Royal Engineers.—Henry G. 
A. Vicars, Capt. and Bt.-Major 18th Royal Irish, late A.D.C. to 
the Viceroy of India.—At Halstead Hill, Cheshunt, Surgeon-Ma- 
jor Edward H. 8, Schroeder, M.D., F.R.C.8.—At Shanghae, Alex. 
T. Forde, late midshipman in H.M. Indian Navy—At Dera [sh- 
mael Khan, Lieutenant G. C. de Lautour, of the 4th Punjab Infan- 
try.—At Bangalore, Augustus Croft Dobree, aged 22, Lieut. 16th 
[Queen’s] Lancerr, A.D.C. to his Ex. Sir T. Gaspard Le Marchant, 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras.—At Tunbridge Wells, Com- 
mander Charles Friend, K.N.—At Strattord, Essex, Commander 
James Stuart, R.N. 





Arvwy. 


The Madras Times makes loud complaints of the delay in the 
distribution of the Banda and Kirwee prizeemoney. “It now 
appears,” says our contemporary, “ that though the Home Go- 
vernment requested that the rolls of claims payable in England 
might be ready by the 15th of May last, some of the rolls did not 
reach Madras till the end of June, and others not till July. The 
preparation of the rolls involves a great deal of work. Those 
now undergoing examination are her Majesty’s 12th Lancers 

left wing], the 3rd Madras European Regiment, B Compan 

th battery of Artillery, A troop HorsetArtillery, her Majesty’s 
48rd Regiment of infantry, the divisional and brigade staff, and 
the Engineers’ department. Simultaneously with the prepara- 
tion of these rolls, the current work of examining and passing 
abstracts of the claims of individuals submitted by officers, their 
agents, and station = committees is being carried on. It is 
expected that the whole of the rolls that have to be sent to Eng- 
land, with the exception of that of her Majesty’s 43rd Regiment, 
will be despatched by the present mail.” ——The entire strength 
of the JArmy in 1865 was 208,590, of which 4,412 officers and 
79.974 non-commissioned officers and men were at home, and 
6,155 officers and 118,049 non-commissioned officers and men 
abroad. The deaths of 134 officers and 3,403 non-commissioned 
officers and men are recorded, and are thus epitomised :—34 
deaths of officers in Great Britain, three in Ireland, and 97 
abroad; 713 deaths of non-commissioned officers and men in 
Great Britain, 209 in Ireland, and 2,481 abroad. The rate of 
mortality in the Army abroad during the year 1865 was, in the 
case of officers, 1576 per cent., and in the case of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, 2-102 per cent. ; whereas the mortality 
in Great Britain was, with officers, 1007 per cent. aad with 
non-commissioned officers and men 1-183 per cent.——There 





were nineteen military prisons in operation during 1865, seven | C 





of which are situated in England, one in Scotland, three in Ire- 
land, and eight abroad. A report on the discipline and manage- 
ment of these prisons during the past year, submitted to the War 
Office by Lieutenant-Colonel E. Y. W. Henderson, R.E., and 
just published, shows that during the above year 6,520 prisoners 
were admitted to the establishments at home, that the average 
length of sentences was 56 days, and that of men sentenced to spe- 
cial punishment 11 received 400 lashes, 33 were placed in soli- 
tary confinement, 46 were sentenced to separate confinement, 
and 4 were put in irons. The chief offences are desertion, ab- 
sence without leave, and drunkenness, and these are the prevail- 
ing crimes leading to re-committals, The committals during the 
past year for drunkenness were greater, and those for desertion 
less, than in previous years ; but the summary of statistics shows 
that since 1847 crime in the Army has slightly increased. The 
number of prisoners provided}for in the estimates tor 1867-8 has 
been 1,050 in Great Britain and 490 at foreign stations, the cost 
for subsistence being laid at £9,000 and £4,000 respectively, in- 
dicating a financial decrease of £1232, as compared with the 
previous year.—As regards the military stations (says a letier 
from Simla in the Times of India), there are now very few on the 
cholera list. Since the 9th day of July up to the 23rd, there 
have only been five fatal cases of cholera among the European 
rank and file in the North-West and the Punjab. There have been 
no cases at Ferozepore since the 11th instant, but during the 
three preceding days there had been three deaths. From 9th to 
19th instant, both days included, there were twenty-six cases at 
the Meean Meer, but only one death, and no fresh cases since the 
19th instant. At Rawul Pindee there has been but one case, and 
the sufferer recovered. At Morar there were, between 4th and 
19th instant, several cases, but only one death. All military sta- 
tions may now be considered free of disease; and there is little 
room to doubt that the precautions taken have proved most effi- 
cacious in preventing the scourge obtaining firm lodgment in any 
cantonment. Heat apoplexy has well-nigh this year been more 
destructive of life than cholera. At Morar, when cholera had 
shown itself, it was resolved to march the men out of the sta- 
tion, The march was a short and easy one, not commenced un- 
til the cool of evening, and undertaken with the full concurrence 
of all the medicos ; yet it resulted in, or rather caused, six fatal 
cases of heat apoplexy !——The new Carter and Edwards breech- 
loading rifle, which was a few days ago tested in the Woolwich 
Marsh, by Lieutenant Lockey, musketry instructor to the Wool- 
wich division of Royal Marines, in competition with the Govern- 
ment Snider rifle, has again been fired by Sergeant Bott, R.M., 
in order to notify, for the information of the authorities, its cor- 
rect rate of rapidity of fire. This was also exceedingly satisfac- 
tory, the result being 100 rounds of blank cartridge in five 
minutes The last Army Gazette contains the following “Me- 
morandum”: Her Majesty has been most graciously pleased to 
signify her Royal pleasure to remit so much of the effect of the 
sentence of summary dismissal of Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, 
4th Light Dragoons, from the Army, notified in the London 
Gazette of the 17th October, 1856, as will allow him to serve her 
Majesty as a Volunteer in the Artillery Brigade at Seaham, under 
the command of the Earl Vane ; September 14 The Cavalry 
Regiments in camp at Aldershott are to be immediately supplied 
with breech-loading carbines, and will go through their annual 
a of musketry instruction with them instead of the muzzle- 
oader, 


War Orrice.—Ensign P W Symonds to be Lieutenant, by pur, 
in 15th Foot, vice C T M‘'Mahon, who ret; A P Thornton, gent, 
to be Ensign, by pur, vice Symonds. Lt Carteis to be Capt, by 
pur, in 16th Foot, vice R B Stokes, who ret; Ensign W 8 Whit- 
tuck, to be Lieut, by pur, vice Curteis; W H B Hepburn, gent, 
to be Ensign, by pur, vice Whittuck. Staff Surgeon R W Meade 
to be Surgeon in 29th Foot, vice Surgeon-Major Moorhead, M.D, 
appointed to the Staff. Lieut H E Montagu to be Capt, without 
pur, in 84th Foot, vice T Griffin, dec; Lieut H B Murray to be 
Capt, by pur, vice J G Wilson, who ret; Lieut E & C Nevile to 
be Capt, by pur, vice Montagu, whose promotion, by pur, on 14th 
Aug, has been cancelled ; Ensign G E B Baker to be Lieut, with- 
out pur, vice Montagu; Ensign D T Allcard to be Lieut, by pur, 
vice Murray; Ensign G J Smallpiece to be Lieut, by pur, vice 
Baker, whose promotion by pur on 14th Aug, has been cancelled ; 
W Wyld, gent, to be Ensign, by pur, vice Alleard; Lieut W H 
Perrott to be Adjutant, vice Lieut G E Montagu, pro. 


Navy. 


The only valid objection ever brought against rolled a3 op- 
posed to hammered armour-plates—viz., that they could not be 
made of sufficient thickness—must now entirely disappear. A 
slab of iron, which, when in the farnace, was twenty feet long 
by four feet broad, twenty-one inches thick, and weighed twenty- 
one tons, has been rolled into an armour plate of a uniform 
thickness of fifteen inches, in the course of a quarter of an hour, 
by the process introduced by Sir John Brown, of the Atlas 
Works, Sheffield. The feat was accomplished thus: The huge 
mass of iron being withdrawn from the furnace by means of an 
immense pair of forceps attached to a crane, was consigned to the 
jaws of the rolling mill. The turning of the rollers crushed the 
plate through to the other side, where it rested for a moment on 
a wrought-iron truck, wken, the rollers being reversed, after they 
had been by the action of screw levers brought closer together 
by about an inch, it was passed back again. This operation was 
continued until the plate had attained the required dimensions. 
When this had been effected, two large rollers of iron, each 
weighing fifteen tons, were placed upon it by the cranes, and 
moved slowly backwards and forwards, and eventually, as it 
cooled, were left upon its ends to keep the whole perfectly level. 
In the manufacture of this, the finest specimen of armour-plate 
ever attempted, 200 men were employed and 250 tons of coal 
were consumed. Captain W. M. Dowell, C.B., a compara- 
tively young officer (1858), has been selected by the Admiralty to 
be Commodore Hornby’s successor on the West Coast of Africa, 
but he will only hoist a 2nd class pendant on board the Rattle- 
snake. Captain Dowell, says a cotemporary, was certainly enti- 
tled to some consideration at the hands of those who dispense the 
Whitehall patronage, as he took out the Zopaze to the Pacific, 
and brought home the Leander, and then quietly went on half- 

ay—to wait on Providence and their Lordships. The Royal 
Reval Reserve on 31st August consisted of 22,737 enrolled vol- 
unteers. Of these 508 joined the Royal Navy, 1,159 have been 
discharged, 1,679 have died, and 3,766 have lapsed, as they did 
not apply to be re-enrolled; leaving the present streng'h 15,625. 
We cannot say this contrasts well with the conscription mari- 
time.——The annual inspection of the royal dockyards and the 
fleet by the Lords of the Admiralty is now nearly finished, Some 
particulars are given as to the behaviour of the iron-clads at sea. 
The ships appear to have behaved well, and to the satisfaction 
of the board, 














ApprorntmEeNYs.—Commander: J G@ Mead to Rattlesnake.—Staff 
Commander: B B Stuart to be transport officer on board the Em- 
press.—Lieutenants: J F Baker to Fisgard, addl, for transport ser- 
vice; E G Festing and J A Chalice to Octavia; C T Francis and F 
A Moygsey to Royal Alfred tor disposal; T Suckling, H W 8 Gib- 
son and W M Carey to Zealous for disposal; G B Bedford, HJ @ 
Garbett, J T Hardinge and A Ross to Rodney for disposal; E J 


Church, J C Burnell, H T 8 Choune and J Wilson to Rattlesnake ; 
R Harris to Impregnable ; the Hon A C Littleton to Liffey. 
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New Publications. 


The literature of Italy exercised a mighty influence over 
the minds of the early English poets and dramatists, from the 
time of Wyat and Surrey down to the days of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and later. The first Italian poet who was a spring 
of inspiration to his British followers, was Petrarch, many of 
whose sonnets appear almost literally in the pages of Surrey, 
and les3 obviously in the deeper strains of Wyat. Tasso, also, 
and Ariosto, were not without their admirers, the latter find- 
ing a translator in Sir John Harrington, and the former in Ed- 
ward Fairfax, whose version of The Jerusalem Delivered is 
one of the most remarkable that the language possesses. The 
English dramatists drew from less etherial sources the subject 
matter of their motley dramas, giving the poets of Italy the go 

by, and “conveying” largely from the historians and story- 
tellers. To point out the plays of Shakspeare, for instance, 
which are based upon Italian stories, would be to suppose an 
ignorance of his works which no Englishman or Ameri- 
can of average intelligence and reading would be will- 
ing to confess to. The novels of Greene and his fellow pam- 
phleteers, the plays of his time, and, later, those of Webster, 
Marston, Shirley, and others,—in fact no small portion of the 
literature of the reigns of Elizabeth and James, was either Ita- 
lian, or informed with the Italian spirit and flavour. There 
is one great Italian writer, however, of whom our literary 
forefathers seem never to have heard—one poet, the Homer, 
so to speak, of his period, upon whom they never ventured to 
lay their sacrilegious hands—Dante. We recall no trace of 
intimacy with his works among the English poets until we 
come to Milton, and but very few after him for the next hun- 
dred and fifty years. The youthful Milton, if that noble ge- 
nius could ever have been considered young, was drawn to the 
minor Italian poets by his early proficiency in their language 
—a proficiency which showed itself in several beautiful Italian 
sonnets; and the gravity of the poetical task which 
he had set himself in Paradise Lost, impelled him to the study 
of his great forerunner and master in the under and upper- 
world—Dante. Milton’s commentators, Warton, Todd, 
Mitford, and others, not forgetting George Darley, who left 
at his death an annotated copy of Paradise Lost, rich in schol- 
arly learning, the commentators of Milton, we say, are agreed 
as to the main fact of his indebtedness to the Italian poets, 
and Italian poetry, Dante, in particular, in his sublimest and 
most imaginative passages. Milton’s knowledge of the 
“father of Tuscan Song” was not shared by his con- 
temporaries, and whatever may have been added to his own 
greatness from his having brooded in the shadow of that stern 
spirit, it left no mark upon his time. For did not so good a 
poetas Waller rage Puradise Lost tedious? and did not Dryden, 
who was no mean dramatist in spite of his rhymed and im- 
moral plays—did not “ glorious old John” propose to turn 
the history of Adam and Eve, as set forth by a more “ glorious 
old John,” who was then “fallen upon evil tongues and evil 
men”—did not Dry¢en transmogrify, or think of so doing, 
Paradise Lost into a spectacle, opera, or what not? Yes; and 
Milton consented to it, with a grim sense of the joke, no 
doubt, saying, “‘ Ay, the young man may tag my verses if he 
will.” Dante was too great for the corrupt taste of that time, 
which indeed, was ignorant of his existence, and too great for 
the century which succeeded, and which placed Pope on the 
poetical pedestal for the admiration of his bewildered country- 
men. Notto go into the subject in detail, however, for which 
we have no space to-day, it may be stated briefly that Dante 
was nearly unknown to the mass of English and American 
readers until the early part of the present century, whea he 
was fairly if not finely, translated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
whose version has ever since been the standard one on both 
sides of the water. It was in blank verse, and of quite a high 
order, when it is considered that Cary himself was not a poet. 
There have been many versions since of the Divina Commedia, 
whole, or in part, and in various measures, the majority being 


in blank verse. Byron tried his hand upon the famous episode off, 


Paolo and Francesca, in the measure of the original, and 
prided himself not a little on his supposed success: his lines 
are tolerably close to the sense of his author, but too cramped 
to beread with pleasure. There are several other translations 
in terza rima, the most noticeable being by Mr. John Day- 
man, and Mr. C. B. Cayley, both of which possess considera- 
ble merit. The translation of Mr. Wright should not be for- 
gotten, nor the literal prose version of Mr. Carlyle, a brother, 
we believe, of the historian of Frederick, who has done for 
Dante all that it is in the power of prose to do. The latest 
poetic translators of the Divina Commedia are Mr. Rossetti, 
Mr. Longfellow, and Mr. T. W. Parsons. We say the latest as 
regards the two last named, since their translations are now 
before the American public, yet Mr. Longfellow was long ago 
a labourer in this field, a passage or two from the Purgatorio 
seeing the light in hia Voices of the Night, upwards of thirty 
years ago ; while Mr. Parsons published a translation of the 
first ten books of the Jnferno in 1843. It was highly thought 
of at the time by the best Dante scholars here, and, the edi- 
tion being limited probably, soon ranked among scarce books. 
A handsome, but still limited, edition, was republished two or 
three years since, when the poets and scholars of the civilized 
world celebrated the six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s 
birthday, in spirit if not in body, and laid their offerings, 
mostly in the shape of translations of the Divina Commedia 
and comments thereon, upon the shrine of his genius. Since 
then Mr. Parsons has translated the whole of the Inferno, 
which has lately been published, in Boston by Messrs. De 
Vries, Ibarra and Co., and in tkis city by Messrs. G. P. Put- 


nam-and Son, and Mr. D. G. Francis. The volume is a beau- 
tiful specimen of American book making, being in its way full 
as beautiful as the superb edition of Longfellow’s version of 
the same poet, and Mr. Norton’s rendering of his earlier and 
more obscure work, the Vila Nuova. We do not propose to 
go intoan examination of the merits or demerits of these 
rival American translations, if we may call them such, of 
Italy’s greatest poet. We ,have read both, and while we 
find much to admire in Mr. Longfellow’s, which chiefly errs 
in a too literal reading of the mere words of the text, and in 
its transpositions, some of which are atrocious, we prefer, Mr. 
Parsons’s, which has the rare merit of being poetical always, 
reading, indeed, more like an original poem than a transla 
tion. Whether the measure chosen, the elegiac measure of 
Gray, is the best that could have been found we are not pre- 
pared to say, but we do say that it is better than any other 
that we know of, and certainly much superior to any English 
ternary rhymes that we have ever seen. We have an ideal 
blank verse which might be fitter for such a difficult task as 
Dante’s translators purpose to themselves, but it is not Mr. 
Longfellow’s blank verse, nor Mr. Rossetti’s, above all it is 
not Cary’s, which would hardly have been what it is had Mil- 
ton never laboured at his Titanic “ mighty lines.” Mr. Par- 
sons is a true poet, as we have observed on other occasions, 
and his genius, which, with all its grace and elegance, is of a 
grave and thoughtful character, is in sympathy with the crea- 
tions of Dante. His command of language is better than 
large—it is strict and exact, and always poetical : given seve- 
ral words each of which reflects some light or shadow of his 
author’s mind, he generally selects the one which expresses 
his meaning best, because most poetically. Whether Mr. 
Parsons is more or less literal than other translators need not 
trouble us, who are mainly anxious to get the sense of Dante; 
enough that we can read his version with pleasure, and with 
a profound feeling of Dante’s unique individuality—the mas. 
ter spirit of the mediseval age, who reflects more clearly than 
any other its half Christian half pagan philosopby, its mixture 
of superstition and irreligion, its fearful struggles and pertur- 
bation of heart and soul. Altogether we regard this volume 
as the most important that Mr. Parsons has yet published, and 
we are glad to know that it will be followed by the remaining 
portions of the Divina Commedia, believing, as we do, that 
the completed work will be an honour to his genius, and to 
American scholarship. 





Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., of London, have latel y 
published Oswald of Deira,a Drama, by Georgiana Lady 
Chatterton, a beautiful volume of graceful and womanly verse. 
The scene of this drama lies in and about Ventacester, now 
Winchester, at the commencement of the seventh century of 
the Christian era, and its chief actors are two or three of the 
kings of that stormy and unsettled epoch, the hero being Os- 
wald, Prince of Deira, the nephew of King Edwin of Deira, 
whom the readers of Mr. Alexander Smith will remember 
through his longest and most sustained poem. Oswald is one 
of the many heroes of Count de Montalembert, who describes 
him in the fourth volume of his “ Monks of the East,” as “ doux 
et torte sérieux et sincére, pieux et intelligent, humble et intré 
pide, actif et gracieux, soldat et missionaire, souverain et mar- 
tyr, mort 4 la fleur de l‘fize sur le champ de bataille, en com- 
battant pour sa patrie, et en priant pour ses sujets. Od trou- 
ver,” he continues, “ dans l'histoire un héros plus idéal, plus 
accompli, plus digne d’eme éternelle mémoire, et, il faut bien 
la dire, plus comp!étement oublié?” This highly ideal young 
prince is not likely to be entirely forgotten again, at any rate 
not by the readers of Count de Montalembert and Lady Chat- 
terton. Her ladyship’s verse is graceful and womanly, as we 
have already said, and is, therefore, suitable to the theme as 
she conceives it. There was, without doubt, another and 
darker side to the times which she depicts, but she was no 
more bound to paint it than Tennyson was bound to make 
his Llaine, say, like Browning’s Childe Roland, each being alike 
rue, from its own standpoint, to the spirit of medieval legend. 
Lady Chatterton has chosen to dwell upon the loves of Os- 
wald, Prince of Deira, and Elfrid, the daughter of Cynegils, 
the King of Wessex, rather than upon the battles of the lat- 
ter with his enemies, with other stirring scenes of the like na- 
ture which would have come uppermost in the mind of your 
ordinary melodramatist, and she has done well, since her work 
is not beyond her powers. Hercharactersare clearly conceived, 
and painted in delicate colours, her subtlest touches being the 
best. Some of the best things in the drama, which, by the way, 
violates the proprieties in that it consists of four acts instead o 
five, may be found in the rhymed speeches and songs of the 
dwarf and jester Ethelbald, of which the following lines are 
perhaps a fuir specimen : 

** Life to me is but a play 
All one bright and summer day. 
Underneath the sweetest rose, 
There I’m wont to find repose. 
Like the bee I thence take wing, 
And for men sweet honey bring— 
Like the bee, without his sting; 
Like the bee, without his care, 
All the goods of earth I share. 
Cast thy cares, O King, aside, 
Come with me where fairies ride ; 
Sip the dew-drops ’neath the trees 
Trembling in the evening breeze. 
Grander kingdoms I can show, 
Greater than this world can know; 
*Mid the heath and sweet blue-bell, 
Lovelier scenes than thou canst tell. 








And by moonlight we could play 
Merry rounds until the day. 

Come within my fairy spell, 

Come where sounds the fairy bell, 
There thou’lt hear no bodeful knell ; 
There thou’lt never hear a curse, 
Come where fairy children nurse 
Suffering men, and woes disperse,”” 
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BULWER, CARLYLE, AND DICKENS. 


In a late German work, “ Werter und Weiter,” appears the 
following interesting gossip on several literary celebrities of 
England : 


Bulwer lives in his beautiful villa in Fulham, a quiet, lonely 
village above London. A tranquility disturbed by nothing, 
reigns in the house. Notwithstanding the warm Spring day, 
Bulwer sits near the fire-place, where a bright coal fire is 
burning. Outside, the branches of a cherry tree, covered with 
an exuberance of blossoms, hang down on the window, and 
the low, chirping notes of the birds penetrate into the room. 

The celebrated author—a tall, slender form, wrapped ina 
sky-blue, soft-lined, silken morning gown, which is fastened 
with a strong cord around his waist—sits at his large empty 
table, and has before him only a blank book, in which he 
writes his new novels. His large, light-blue eyes cast longing 
glances out of the window; bis auburn hair flows in ringlets 
down on his high, narrow forehead; the large, slender nose 
hangs over his small mouth, and his red whiskers fall from 
his long and narrow chin on his breast. The whole face looks 
decidedly too long. He has a sickly appearance, and is ab- 
stracted. His family affairs are at the bottom of his melan- 
choly, which no one can fail to perceive. His little daughter 
died ; his son, the heir of bis baroneicy, is estranged from him; 
and his wife, Lady Bulwer, hus long since been separated from 
him, and lives in the city. 

Let us enter her room. She sits at her writing table, for 
she is likewise at work upon anovel. Her curpulent form, 
her round face, her radiant, deep blue eyes, her raven hair, 
every thing forms a striking contrast with the appearance of 
her husband. She contemplates the portrait of her son; she 
charges her husband with being another Lovelace, and re- 
fusing to pay her debts. Her Jarge eyes look at us languidly; 
her full cheeks contain a number of dimples, such as Rubens 
liked to paint; her lips are still as swelling, fresh, and red as 
those of Titian’s daughters, and yet she is much over forty. 
On thinking of this our suspicions are aroused ; the crimson 
on her cheeks is too fragrant; the heavy brains surmounting 
her forehead are too black; her manners are decidedly too 
kind and polite, and cannot be sincere—we escape from her, 
bearing in mind the bledicg beart of her melancholy hus- 
band, and the mournful tone of his novels, 

But let us pass on. We reach another quiet village, Chel- 
sea. On the lawn, in one of the small gardens, sits Scotland’s 
celebrated author, Thomas Carlyle. He has a book on his 
knees, and gazes thoughtfully into vacancy. His is a dry, 
gaunt form; he wears a morning-gown and cap, and draws 
heavy clouds of smoke from bis short clay pipe: he is the 
Diogenes of Chelsea. If you converse with him, he is at first 
dry and laconic. He conducts you then to the pretty sitting- 
room or his wife. 

Mrs. Carlyle is a lively, pleasant creature, and a world of 
thought beams from her dark eyes. She has learned a great 
deal ; her father gave her a most profound education, and she 
is possessed of a keen, yet mild judgment of which her bus- 
band himself is afraid. But there she sits now, sewing with 
her handsome fingers, a new cravat for her Diogenes. She 
wears an elegant morning costume. 

In these surroundings we begin to feel at ease. The por- 
traits of Goethe, young and old, and Jean Paul are looking 
down upon us. Carlyle becomes talkative and witty, and dis- 
plays his whole famous eloquence. But he is decidedly one- 
sided. You like to listen to him, but you must beware of 
interrupting him, and above all of contradicting him. He 
resembles a clear sounding bell; you touch it and it resounds, 
but only to itself. Nevertheless, we Germans are always well 
at ease in Carlyle’s presence, for if there is an Englishman 
who esteems and reveres our poets, it is Carlyle. 

Let us go now to Charles Dickens. There are several aris- 
tocratic carriages and plain hacks in front of his elegant 
residence, where a numerous party is assembled. The cele- 
brated romancist has recently returned from an extended trip 
to Switzerland and Genoa, and givesto-night a soiree, such as 
are the order of the day, at his hospitable house. He is blonde, 
his eyes are light-blue, his face flushed with wine, neither 
meagre nor round, but brimful of good bumour and kind- 
heartedness. He is conversing with two ladies, who cannot 
refrain from bursting into loud laughter. You can tell at 
once, on looking at his face, which is by no means expressive 
in itself, when Dickens describes, recites, or satirizes. Dickens 
is precisely as he writes—lively, sanguine, a bon vivant, now 
in a poetical mood, now observing, all seemingly, superfic- 
ially, and yet what a deep heart is concealed under this rest- 
less surface ! : 

If it is said that the currents of the world are injurious to 
genius, Dickens’ example proves the contrary; for his crea- 
‘tions sprivg from the observation of life ; he would be nothing 
withvut seeing, observing, and living with what he beholds, 

In former times his wife,a stately lady, was to be seen on 
such occasions. Her black eyes, her full form, her measured 
conduct, were in striking contrast with those of her husband, 
and we regret to say that the quarrel which disturbed their 
relations and their happiness efter a blissful wedded life of 
many years has not yet been settled. They are not yet recon- 
ciled. The husband drowns his cares in his literary activity 





and in the noisy bustle of the world. 
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Commercial. Success or IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE | ruptions by which it has been so often retarded during the pas’ 
Poor.—Notwithstanding the munificent donations of Mr. Pea- | year.— Times. 
body, Miss Burdett Coutts, and other philanthropic persons, be- 


phil 
stowed to introduce Model Dwellings in the most 
tions of our large cities, the conviction bas forced itself upon the 
public mind, that such efforts cannot be expected to be forth- 
coming on a scale commensurate with the necessities of the case, 
unless it can be shown that they will be attended with success as 
commercial undertakings. 

This problem has now been§satisfactorily proved by several 
asrociations, and, in particular, by “The Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company (Limited),” which bas lately held its usual 
half-yeariy meeting, at which a dividend of five per cent. was de- 
clared, The capital of the pany has doubled within the 
past year, and now amounts to upwards of £80,000. The whole 
of the Company’s dwelliags have been continually occupied by 
t ts who appreciate their advantages and comply with the 
heedful re lations, Meanwhile the directors are arrangivg for 
further and still more extensive operations, through the aid of 
loans from Government, granted under a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment, They have just purchased nine acres of freebold land in 
Bethnal-green, and will cover the whole of this large extent 
with their neat, cheaply-rented dwellings, These will be an in- 
estimable boon to that poverty-stricken locality. The unex- 
pected success of this company is owing, in a great degree, to 
the active exertions of Alderman and Sheriff Sir Sydney H. 
Waterlow, who has received his knighthood partly as a mark of 
the high appreciation in which his philanthropic services are re- 

by the Government. There are others, also, whose long- 
continued labours bave conduced to the now rapidly-rising tide 
of successful operation of euch companies, after an extended pe- 
riod of discouragement and difficulty. Amongst these pioneers 
of good the names of Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Brougham, Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Alderman Finnis, Mr. Thomas Beggs, Mr. George 
Godwin, F.R.8., and Mr. Thomas Twining, are deservedly pro- 
minent. These now witners the result of their work with much 
satisfaction. The conclusion of the report of the Improved 
Dwellings Company bears a clear testimony to the attainment of 
the object of the above-named earnest mep, viz., the demonstra- 
tion that commercial success must be, and may be, an accompa- 
niment of well-organised, compreheusive schemes to improve the 
dwellings of the poor, That report states that the directors are 
now content to rely entirely upon the commercial aspects of the 
venture for furtber support, independently of philanthropic 
considerations.— Christian Times. 


Humours of Necro REGISTRATION.—Some very curious 
stories are related concerning the registration in the South. At 
the recent election in Richmond some two thousand negroes lost 
their votes because they did not know the names under which 
they had registered. At the Memphis election the other day 
some wag told the negroes who were inquiring where to deposit 
their ballots to put them in the letter-box on the lamp-post, 
which a large number of them did, and departed with great glee, 
One of the registers in South Carolina writes as follows of hisex- 
perience in making citizens of the negroes : 


Many of them, in fact nearly all of them, had no idea what 
“ registration” meant, and, as a natural consequence, the most 
ludicrous scenes transpired. Quite a number brought along bags 
and baskets “to put it in,’ and in nearly every instance there 
was a great rush for fear that we would not have registration 
“ enough to go round.” Some thought it was something to wear 
and quite a number thought it was the distribution of confis- 
cated land under a new name. They were told they were to 
come before the board of registrars “to receive their elective 
franchise ;” hence all the mistakes above mentioned. All were 
sworn, and several, on being asked what was done when they 
were registered, said that ‘de gemblin wid de big whisker make 
me swar to deport (support) de laws of United Souf Carlina.” 











Prusstan Coan Propuction.—The Mining Journal say® 
ten years since—in 1857—the production of the collieries of the 
Sarre was 1,725,000 tons; 12,614 workmen were employed, and 
the average production for each workman employed attained a 
total of 165 tons. In 1864 the extraction had been carried to 
2,600,000 : 14,026 workmen were employed, and the average 

roduction for each miner employed was 185 tons for the year. 
The anoual increase in the production since 1864 is estimated at 
800,000 tons ; in fact, the progression has only been stopped in 
the Sarre basin, as in almost all other coal-producing centres, by 
the want of labour. France consumes nearly half the production, 
but this outlet for Prussian coal is not considered to be extend- 
ing. On the other band, the exports to Switzerland and the eales 
made to the Zollverein are being further developed. 





On ConvEYANCE oF Convicts To Prison.—The cost of 
conveying prisoners from the place of conviction to prison 
and the principle on which the said cost is regulated, are 
matters of considerable importance, as will appear from state- 
ments about to be submitted. In most of the states, the 
officer charged with the conveyance of convicted criminals, is 
the sheriff, and the principle on which the charges th 





GERMAN LOCOMOTIVE MANUFACTURES.—An officialgreturn, 
just published at Berlin, gives some curious particulars relative 
to the manufacture of railway locomotives in Germany. It ap- 
pears that in 1864 the number of locomotives on the German 
railways was 4,768, 574 of which were manufactured abroad, 


are the names of deceased persons, of persons over the age of 
sixty, or of persons who no longer reside in the houses in which 
they are described as living, ractically, therefore, the special 
jury service of Middlesex devolves, through the carelessness, in- 
difference, or venality of the low class of officials whose duty it 
is to exact it, upon about one thousand unfortunate persons, 
whose daily avocations are incezsantly disturbed, and whose lives 
ae by the repeated calls thus needlessly imposed upon 
me. 


A second grievance under which the Middlesex special jury- 
man labours is the short notice given to him that his services will 
be wanted. Receiving a summons on Monday evening, he is 
often required to be at Westminster or at Guildhall on Tuesday 
by 930 A.M., no matter what private engagements he may have ; 
and if he does not break them all he is heavily, aod, as it now 
appears, illegally fined. His fee—one pound one shilling ster- 
ling—is not paid until the verdict is given in. No accommoda- 
tion of any kind is provided for him whilst he is in attendance, 
no seat in court is reserved for him, and the architectural form 
of the box in which he has to discharge his daties is avowedly 
based upon the principle upon which slavers used to be built— 
of compressing the human frame into the smallest epace compati- 
ble with vitality. “ Whether the jaryman be young or old, tall 
or short, fat or thin, healthy or rheumatic—no matter—he is com- 
pelled to sit, often for days together, on a narrow hard board, 
with an upright back, contemplating the judge and the officers 
of the court reclining at their ease on roomy and well-cushioned 


Besides, he is treated almost uniformly with contempt by the 
judgee. Toa gentleman of acute sensibilities the language of 
law beard from the bench must be humiliating in the last de- 
gree. In case of a failure to find a verdict he has to endure a 
worse indignity, the judge locks him up until huuger or weari- 
ness compels him to decide against his conscience. 

Mr. Erle, iate of the C Pleas, expressed his con- 
viction befure the committee that, while the present state of 
things continues, it is far better for a professional or a mercantile 
man, when summoned on a jury, to disregard the summons, and 
take his chance of a fine, than to submit to the inconvenience of 
attending, adding, however, that there was no reason why this 
state of things should continue, 








Mr. A. T. Srewart.—The Belfast (Ireland) Northern 
Whig notices the recent visit of A. T. Stewart, of New York, 
to his native plac in that country, as follows: 

We feel highly gratified to learn that marked attention has 
been paid to this distinguished merchant in every place of im- 
portance he has visited in the course of his tour throughout 
the old country. As we noted last week, Mr. Stewart has 


























































while Germany now not only builds her own {Jocomotives, but 
sent 1,000 last year to other countries, such as Switzerland, 
Italy, France, and Russia. ‘The number of engines now used on 
the railways of Germany is 5,250, 340 of which have to be re- 
laced every year, it being calculated that a | tive seldom 
ts longer than 15 or 16 years. The largest of the German fac- 
tories is that of Borsig, of Berlin, which has built two thousand 
railway engines since it was first establiched in 1841. Of the 
others, the principal are that of Maffei, in Bavaria, that of the 
Austrian railway companies at Vienna, Egerstorff’s at Hanover, 
and Henschl’s at Cussel. 


are regulated is that of a fee or mileage. In other states, as 
Massachusetts, Maine, and Connecticut, the actual cost of con- 
veyance is paid, and the officers who attend to the business 
are the wardens or other officials of the prisons deputed by 
them, and for whose fidelity they are held responsible. The 
other principle named is the one adopted in New York. Now 
for the comparison of expenses: During the year 1866, 1,527 
convicts were conveyed to the three state prisons of New 
York, at a cost to the state of $30,000, or $19 per man. 
During the same year, there were conveyed to the state prison 
of Massachusetts, 247 convicts, at a gross cost of $240.22, or 
ninety-seven cents per map. Had the convicts in New York 
state been conveyed at the same rate, their conveyance would 
have cost $1,381, and there would have been a saving to the 
public exchequer of $28,619. We cannot hesitate to recom- 
mend—can tbe Legislature hesitate to adopt—the Massachu- 
setts plan ?—Report on Prisons and Reformatories, 








Tue “Fettow Citizens” or THE Sovutrn.—The N, Y. 
World, in a lengthy article on “reconstruction in Florida,” fur- 
nishes the (following graphic description of the doings of the 
Darkeys in that region :— 


“In the streets of Tallahassee there appeared a handbill, an- 
pouncing that on a certain evening, at acertain hall, there would 
be an exhibition of scenes from the Bible, for the benefit of the 
coloured people. When the time arrived and the curtain rose, 
there appeared a big, burly negro, fantast d d, 
senting the person of Christ, with a lighted candle stuck 
wool to give the idea of the b 





Artists’ Mopris.—“ An artist’ writing from Rome, sneaks 
thus plainly of Italian habite, and, being himself a sculptor, 
speaks from personal knowledge and observation :— 


“The Italians are a dirty race, and our ‘ models’ are no exceP- 
tion. Not long ago quite a pretty young girl, in answer to my 
question when she had last washed herself, replied that she had 
not done so for six months. At times, in consequence of this 
neglect of their person, the stench from them is almost unbeara- 
ble. When working from a living model, the artist is generally 
in his private studio, as a rule, a small room, and, for obvious 
reasons, the doors and windows are closed. The only fresh air 
we can get must come in from the top of the window, let dowr. 
for that purpose. I have time and again paid my models to wash 
themselves, and in other cases have told them if they again came 
to my studio unwashed, I would turn them out. The general 
impression that female models have lost all sense of shame is a 
mistake. Before the artist, it is true, they feel no embarrassment, 
but should a stranger enter the room they run to hide them- 
selves.” 


CoNTEMPLATION.—Contemplation is, by its very nature, sad, 
Solitude may be advocated as a penance, but not otherwise, 
Beautiful enough is the idea of laying oneself down on a grassy 
slope and sbutting out the world and its cares; but they who 
have tried it know how futile is the attempt. That is the very 
moment which buried recollections and long-forgotten sorrows 
seize, All the puzzles of life, the mysterious vagueness of the 
future, the dim regrets of the past, rise up as one huge nightmare, 
and oppress the uohappy mind that has fallen into the trance, 
Limbs may lie supine and eyelids may be closed; but the spirits 
of doubt, and memory, and apprehension, are busy within, mak- 
ing a ghastly mockery of the repose without, Contemplation in- 
evitably becomes introspective ; and introspection is the curse of 
civilized life. It is when he voluntarily seeks solitude than a man 
throws away the great blessing of forgetfulness, and tortures 
himself with recalling buried errors, and hopes, and the memory 
of dead joys—London Review. 





epre- 

in his 
alo around the head of the Saviour. 
Twelve other negroes, in corr ding costume, rep ted the 
twelve apostles, The performance consisted in the exhibition of 
certain scenes in the life of Jesus ; and our informant states that 
the idea was understood to have been originally suggested by 
some white persons to the coloured performers, for the purpose 
of inculcating the notion that the Saviour was a negro, The 
performance broke up in a general fight, occasioned by some 
disturbance originating among the audience, which was com- 
posed exclusively of blacks. We beg our readers to believe that 
we have not described this inexpressibly revolting occurrence 
without having duly verified it as a fact. Whether it was, in 
point of fact, the euggestion of some white man or whether it 
sprang from a negro origin exclusively, it shows of what that 
people are capable in respect to religious ideas, 

“ Of what they are capable of receiving as a political idea, the 
other anecdote, equally authenticated, will teach us, A villan- 
ous Yankee went about secretly among the negroes in Central 
Florida selling them, in fours, at fifty cents each, wooden staker, 
painted red, white, and blue, and ornamented with a small 
streamer ; telling them that whenever they planted those stokes 
at the four corners of a tract of land, the land would become 
theirs when the expected confiscation came. It was rumoured 
that he disposed of a cargo of these sticks, and had returned to the 
North to get another supply.” 














A Supmarine CABLE FoR THE St. Lawrence.—It must 
have appeared extraordinary to those who have watched the 
condition of the submarine telegraphic lines connecting Europe 
with America that while the 1865 cable, which was picked up 
from the depths of the ocean after it was thought it had been ir- 
remediably lost, has since its junction with America remained in- 
tact that of 1866 has been ruptured twice. The explanation of 
this is, however, exceedingly simple. It appears that when the 
shore end of the 1866 cable was being laid from the Great Hast- 
ern the vessel was in a fog, and unfortunately this part of the 
line was laid over a shoal patch, about 40 fathoms in depth, so 
that the icebergs which so constantly occur in that region, reach- 
ing, as they often do, to the bottom, cut the cable. The wire has 
been completely repaired, but it has been resolved upon to raise 
the shore end of it as soon as possible from its present bed and 
remove it to a deeper channel. Meanwhile, with a view to more 
perfect communication between Europe and the United States, 
the ship Chiliern, which had been commissioned by the Tele- 
graph Construction and Maint Company, sailed on Tues. 
day las’ with the telegraphic wires, of the material of which we 
gave an account some time ago, which are to be laid from Pla- 
centia, ia Newfoundland, to the island of St. Pierre, on the Gulf 
of Bt. Lawrence. She carries 320 miles of wire, which is packed 
in new water-tight tanks. There is no doubt that until perfect 
telegraphic oe is establiched between Earope and 
the United Siates in such @ manner as to avoid adopting the as- 
sis‘ance of the land lines io New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundlind our correspondence will be subjected to ry 





Abuse OF THE JuRY SystemM.—When we consider that 
juries were instituted in England more than two hundred and 
fifty years prior to the signing of the Magna Charta by King 
John, we cannot wond:r that abuses of the system should have 
creptjintofpractice, These abuses are e.sily remedied, however, 
and now that public attention is called to the subject we have 
little doubt theyjwill ke, 


At the last session of Parliament a committee was appointed 
to examine into the present working of the Jury system in Eag- 
jand. It met three times, took the evidence of six or seven wit- 
nesses, and reported progress, But quite enoigh was ascertained 
in this brief time, to show that the investigation was not prema- 
turely called for. 

The first evil brought to the knowledge of the committee, was 
the careless and often corrupt mavner in which lists are made 
out and summonses served, In Middlesex there should be about 
ten thousand special jurymen ; on the existing liste, as made out 
by the beadles and.deputy-beadles, there are not actually more 
than eighteen hundred names, and of these about eight hundred 





deputed as one of the representatives of the republic at 
the Paris exhibition, and on his return to New York, he has 
visited various parts of the United Kingdom. But in none of 
these places has he been received with greater warmth than 
in bis native district, and though none of the inhabitants of 
Lisburn or Lissue recollect the lad who was one day to oc- 
cupy such a wide space in the history of American commerce, 
many had since heard of his fame, ana felt proud of their 
country man. 





Wao Is ResponstsLE FoR THE Deatu oF MAXIMILIAN ?— 
It seems quite clear, from the revelations of tue European 
Press, that the French military authorities ia Mexico forced 
upon Maximilian the bloody policy which was afterwards 
invoked for his own destruction. Gen. Bazaine is proved to 
have demanded it at his hand, and to have enjoined upon his 
officers to take no prisoners. This greatly aggravates the 
odium heaped upon the Emperor. On the other band, it is 
charged, in high Imperial quarters in Paris, that Napoleon 
was induced to withdraw his army from Mexico, and thus 
abandon Maximilian to his fate by promises on the part of our 
government which were never fulfilled. It has been said that 
Mr. Seward, through an accredited official, assured the Em- 
peror that, if he would withdraw his troops, we would become 
responsible for the safety of Maximilian, and see to it that no 
disastrous results should fcllow. It was in reliance upon this 
promise that the French army was withdrawn,—but the 
promise itself was not fulfilled. We are not in position to 
know what foundation there is for this serious allegation ; but 
we do know that it is urged in high circles in Parisin extenua- 
tion of the Emperor’s course.—V. Y. Times. 


- 





CuARLEs DICKENS AND Sim E. B. Lyrron-—The foreign 
correspondent of une Boston Post says: “ He does not recall 
the early portraits where he shone with beautiful black eyes, 
splendid hair, and the complexion of healthy youth. He has 
not fallen off indeed as Lord Lytton has done. If you stand 
in Knebworth Hall, as 1 bave stood, and look at the portrait 
of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, by Maclise, you will find it 
difficult to believe that the elderly gentleman in an old- 
fashioned blue coat, with a stoop in his shoulders, high collar 
and stiff neckerchief round his throat, and who puts his hand 
behind his ear when you speak to him—was the original of 
the painting. Charles Dickens is-not a contrast of that kind. 
He has escaped the ill-health which has shattered the author 
of Pelham. But his hair is iron-grey, and scanty; he wears a 
moustache and pointed beard, and his face has a red-brown 
tinge which sometimes reminds one of the complexion of 
Louis Napoleon. 





Urmazine Crose.—The Detroit House of Correction was 
erected in 1861, at a cost of $80,000, exclusive of the site, and 
is arranged in the form of a Latin Cross, and is in its 
genera) aspect, quite similar to the Albany county peniten- 
tiary. In the rear of the wings containing the cells, are two 
yards; one for males and the other for females; the former 
about 175 feet square, containing workshops; the latter, about 
the same size, contains the fuel building, and is used chiefly 
for domestic purposez. These yards are surrounded by 4 
brick wall sixteen feet high, surmouuted with sentinel towers, 
and are neatly laid out, graded, gravelled and sodded, and are 
separated by a wing two stories in height, used for kitchens, 
hospitals, chapel, &c. Immediately in front of the building 
and outside of the enclosure, are ornamental grounds, 100 by 
600 feet, and an additional space of 600 feet square is being 
subdued, and is soon to be added. 

There is also a fine garden of about ten acres in the rear. 

The prisoners in this institution are employed at the manu- 
facture of chairs, the wood work of which is made by the 
males, and the females are engaged in braiding the seats. 

There are no contractors in the prison. The superinten- 
dent purchases material, directs the Jabour, and sells the goods. 
The prison, under this system, is entirely self-sustaining, as 
will be subsequently shown, and funds sufficient to test the 
value of “rewards” and other modifying appliances are 
supplied, without an appeal to the treasury of the state. I 
have no doubt that so soon as the number of males in confine- 





ment reaches the maximum capacity of the prison, we shall 
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de able to adopt the eight hour system, and still be “‘self-sus- 
taining.” ; 
he institution was opened in August, 1861. The average 
a... of prisoners in oe eee up to December 31, 1862, 
was 96 3-10ths, more than one-half of whom were females. 
The whole expenditure for that was $16,036.85 and the 
income, $6,794.51, leaving a deficit of $9,242.34. 
The avei number of prisoners in confinement for the 
cating December 81, 1863, was 126 and a fraction, not 
quite one-half of whom were females. The expenditure for 
this year was $16,231.20, and the income $13,221.20, leaving a 
oct poh ny number of prisoners in confinement for 1864, 
was 142 and a fraction, one-third of whom were females. _ 
The expenditure for the year was $24,305.08; and the in- 
come, $26,316.88, leaving a surplus of $2,011.80. 
The year 1865 is not yet closed, and my statements are not 
ly. I estimate, however, that the average number of 
prisoners will be about 175 (one-half females); that the ex- 
penditure will be $25,000, and the earnings $30,000, or in that 
ratio; and that I shall be able to report a surplus of $5,000.— 
Report on Prisons and Reformatories. 





Rarrenine.—The%derivation of this term thas excited some 
discussion. A writer in Notes and Queries says :—In “ Hallam- 
shire,” the district of which Sheffield is the capital, and, indeed, 
in Yorksbire generally, by the common people, rat is pronounced 
rat'n, and hence the secret mischief done by one workman to 
another in trade disputes was called rattening—that is, doing on 
a larger scale what the “ varmint” does on a smaller, such as 
“blending the scales and eprings’” of the cutler, cutting the 
“ wheél-bands” of the grinder or the bellows of the blade forger, 
and other like injuries. These wrongs were generally perpe- 
trated during the night, and when in the morning the sufferer 
asked who had done the mischief, the reply was, “The rats had 
been!” I believe this is the origin of a phrase with which I 
have.been familiar for more than half a century, and which re- 
cent painful circumstances have made sadly familiar wherever an 
English newspaper is read. Of course, it has happened, in this 
as in other cases, that an expression used at first in a limited 
meaning bas come to be used as signifying trade outrages of 
whatever kind. I will not say it would be impossible to split a 
grinding-stone in the way,described by Dr. Vaughan, but [ ne- 
ver heard of such a case, I close with a literal illustration of my 
etymology. An amateur in fancy engine-turning said to me the 
other day, “I have been rattened ; I had just put anew cat- 
gut band upon my lathe, and last night the rats carried it off, 
and, I suppose, have eaten it!” 





Tue INTERNATIONAL WORKMEN'S CONGRESS AT LaAv- 
SANNE.—A bout sixty delegates from England, France, Germany, 
and Italy, appear to have attended the meetings of this Con- 
gress; and their proceedings, though not altogether orderly and 
deliberate, show that the trades’-union principles, though not 
under that name, are rapidly pervading the Continent. Some of 
the decisions of the Congress are rather startling ;—for example, 
the “ equivalence of functions”—that is-to say, that “the eight 
hours’ labour of a carpenter or shoemaker is of equal economi- 
cal value with the eight hours’ labour of an astronomer or poet.” 
They do not seem to have as yet decided, however, that the eight 
hours’ labour of the weak or indolent is of equal economic value 
with the eight hours’ labour of the strong or active ; but no doubt 
they are of opinion, with our own trades’ unions, that the eight 
hours’ labour of the stupid and unskilfal are of the same econo- 
mical value with the eight hours’ labour of the talented and 
rkilful. No chance here for the man with “seven talents” to 
double them: he must bury them in the ground alongside of the 
“one talent” of his less willing or able fellow-workman, or share 
with him his “seven talents,” so that traly his fellow-workman 
will be the hard task-master. The Congress are inclined to 
approve of strikes because they tend to raise wages, although 
they do not approve of wages at all. One of the French dele- 
gates stated that “the aims of the International Working Men’s 
Association tended to replace the present unsatisfactory state of 
things by a system of practical justice.”—Builder. 





A New Dopcr ror Maxtne Monry.—A very amusing let- 
ter recently appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, from bal" Lady of 
a Certain Age,” describing a new dodge for getting timid women 
to buy “specifics,” for effecting nothing, at an enormous Cost. 
The lady went, according to her own t, to a f bh ble 
hairdresser’s at a fashionable watering place. While her hair 
was being combed or cut, the young man in attendance started, 
asked her if she was aware her hair would be quite grey in three 
months, applied a magnifying glaes, and assured her again that 
such would be inevitably the result; but, he added kindly, that 
an i diate application of one of his specifics—specific No, 2— 
would arrest and prevent tbis disaster, specific No. 2 costing 
from 7. Gd. to a guinea a bottle, While she was still there a 
very young lady came in. A “atill taller and more dignified 
person” was appointed to operate upon her hair,—and nerves,— 
and she was threatened with speedy baldness if she did not ap- 
ply specific No. 1, price a guinea. In another fashionable hair- 
dresser’s shop of the same town to which, after this experience, 
our heroine went from laudable curiosity, sh? and a friend were 
threatened with precisely similar results—magnifying-glasses be- 
ing as before applied to their hair, and pseudo-scientific non- 
sense talked about it by the young men. The lady adds that 
these hairdressers’ attendants get a fourth of the price of what- 
ever cosmetics of the kind they sell. 











An AMATEUR THEATRE PROPOSED FoR Lonpon.—A 
meeting has been held with the view of raising a company to 
build a theatre for amateurs, on the side of Old Lyons Inn, 
Strand, apparently part of the property purchased for the ill- 
fated Strand Hotel. A capital of £20,000 was named. The 
working expenses were put down at £2,345 perannum. An 
ordinary theatre in Newcastle Street might or might not pay— 
we need not now go into that question—but to suppose that the 
amateur actors of London could support it, and pay the share- 
holders a return for their capital, seems to us a wild idea, 





Tue New Tose Weti.—A number of gentlemen recently 
aseembled in Manchester, England, to witness the sinking of a 
well upon a system just introduced there by an American paten- 
tee. Water was reached in five minutes from the commence- 
ment of the operations, and in twenty-two minutes a depth of 10 


ft. had been reached; the pump had been fitted to the top of the| h 


well, and a flow of water obtained. The well consists of an iron 
pipe 12 in. in diameter, about 12,ft. long, pointed at one end, and 
perforated with holes about 16 in. up the pipe from the pointed 
extremity. A moveable iron clamp is fitted round the pipe, and, 
upon the principle of pile-driving, a 56 1b. hollow weight round 
it is valdel, and ‘allowed to drop'upon the clamp: thus the pipe 
8 driven into the ground. Harth, sand, &c., first enter the pipe 
ihrough the holes, and, when these are pumped out, the theory 


is that pebbles rest against the pipe and form a natural filter. 
About £5 is the cost for the completion of a well 15 feet deep. 
When rock is reached the operation is more costly if it be neces- 
sary to bore the rock. One of these wells, to the depth of 15 ft. 
has been sunk in the Manchester Botanical Gardens, 





SEPTEMBER.— 
L—MORNING. 


The wasp feeds in the hollow peach; 
The thistle-down is blowing, blowing ; 
The fern is dead ; and the morning red 
In the eastern cloud is glowing. 
The holly oak-staff is broken in two, 
And the weed-fires are all flaring ; 
Time is shaking the sluggish sands, 
And the year, the year is wearing. 


IL.—EVENING. 


The clouds bank up in sullen heaps, 
And the mist is drifting, drifting ; 
In slanting lines, through the coppery pines, 
The pevvish rain is sifting. 
Ia the west, upon a golden shore, 
Night's blackest waves are breaking ; 
And in the rain and wind, the leaves 
With palsied fear are shaking. 





Tne Berrast Socrar Scrence Concress.—The Social Sci- 
ence Congress commenced its sittings in Belfast on Wednesday. 
The general council held a meeting in the morning, and Lord 
Dufferin delivered the opening address in the Ulster Hall in the 
evening. The address from the council to the members opens 
by lamenting the absence of Lord Brougham through increasing 
age and infirmity, and expresses regret at the death of Professor 
Mittermaier, of Heidelberg, one of the foreign members of the 
committee appointed at Manchester to draw up the ouvlines of an 
international code. The council further repeats its suggestion 
made last year: “That a system of international extradition 
for non-political offences might, to obviate the just jealousy of in- 
terference with the right of asylum, be guarded by a provision 
that the prisoner given up should be within a certain time put on 
his trial before the tribunal of his own country for the offence al- 
leged at the time of his extradition, and for no other, and that, 
failing the fulfilment of this condition, the State that had given 
him up should have the right to reclaim him.” Another subject 
touched upon is the instruction recently issued from the Colonial 
Office for the guidance of governors of colonies and officers act- 
ing under them when extreme necessity may require the estab- 
lishment of martial law. Lord Dufferin, the President of the 
Congress, delivered an inaugural address, in which be defined so- 
cial science to be an inquiry into the highest amount of physical 
and moral well-being to which man can attain. He pointed out 
the difference which exists between Ireland and the other parts 
of the United Kingdom. in having but few manufactures, and be- 
ing inhabited by two distinct races, irreconcilably differing in re- 
ligion, He referred to the circumstances under which Protest- 
antism had been introduced into Ireland as not being calculated 
to conciliate thé intelligence or sympathy of her people, and, fol- 
lowed as it was by penal laws, the people had transferred to 
their church and priesthood the loyalty which, under happier cir- 
cunistances, would have been given to the Sovereign. The 
clergy wielded extraordinary influence, not merely as spiritual 
guides, but as political leaders. He did not say this was a desi- 
rable state of things, but Protestants were affected by analogous 
influences. He referred to sectarian feuds, by which valuable 
lives were lost every year. That such outrages were possible 
he thought was an intolerable scandal, and he commended the 
determination of Government to abolish the occasions which 
gave rise to them. The most unmistakable impartiality should 
characterize the interference of Government. Orange must not 
be proscribed in Belfast while Green was displayed in Dublin, 
Alluding to Fenianism, he said it was not the offspring of a state 
of things which agitation professes to remedy, but of agitation 
itself. He reviewed the education controversy, and advocated a 
system of intermediate education between National Schools and 
Queen's Colleges; repudiated all r ibility for the conduct 
ot the late Government as to the grant of a supplemental char- 
ter; and said he was disposed to retain the mixed system, but to 
respect the scruples of, those who desired a charter for the Ca- 
tholic University, He strongly condemned the land schemes, 
and pointed out the injurious effects which agitation already had 
in inducing English mortgagees to oall in loans, and in prevent- 
ing even Irish capitalists from investing in Jand, Compulsory 
leasing, he said, would perpetuate evils, and be a breach of con- 
tract, as one-third of the soil had been sold under Parliamentar 
grants. He showed that the number of holdings had increased, 
and that emigration was confined to labourers, tradesmen, and 
younger sons, He noticed the Irish Church question, and, as- 
suming that some great change would be made, advised that 
some ugreement should be come to, recommending the raising of 
the Roman Catholic Church to the same level as the Protestant 
Church. 





Tue UNITED STaTEs ForEIGN INDEBTEDNESS.—A_ bank- 
ing house of this city, in arecent Foreign Circular, touches 
upon a subject which interests the entire commercial commu- 
nity—namely, the rate at which this country is going into 
debt abroad. We quote as follows: “From the subjoined 
statistics it will be seen that the ,course of our foreign trade, 
for the last six fiscal years, shows an excess of imporis over 
exports amounting to $256,422,071. These figures, however, 
can ecarcely be considered as representing the whole foreign 
indebtedness incurred within the period. To the debtor side 
of the account must be placed the interest accruing upon Eu- 
ropean investments in the United States ; which, for six years, 
cannot be estimated at less than $120,000,000. It must also 
be taken into account shat the impurts are, in nota few cases, 
invoiced under their true value, in order to save duty ; that 
during the last four years there has been a large increase or 
smuggling operations, especially in costly merchandise; and 
that an enlarged proportion of our imports are now carried 
in foreign vessels, involving the payment of freight to fo- 
reign carriers. In allusion to these items, the Secretary of 
the Treasury says in his last annual report ; 

“But these figures, taken from the reports of the custom- 
house, do not present the whole truth. For many years there 

as been a systematic under-valuation of foreign merchan- 
dise imported into the United States, and large amounts have 
been smuggled into the country along our‘extended coasts and 
frontiers. ‘To make up for under-valuation and smuggling, and 
for cost of transportation paid to foreign shipowners, twenty 
per cent. at least should be added to the imports, which 
would make the balance for the past year against the United 
States nearly $100,000,000. It is evident that the balances have 





whatever may have been the custom-house returns. Onno 
other ground oan the fact be accounted for, that avery large 
amount of American bonds is now held in Europe which are 
estimated as follows, to wit : 











United States Bonds, . ° -  $350,000.000 
State and Municipal Bonds, . s 150,000,000 
Railroads and other Stocks and Bonds, 100,000,000 
$600,000,000 
Comparison or Actuat Imports aNp Exports,— 
Fiscal Exports, Excess of 
Year. Imports. (Gold Value.) Imports. 
1861-2 $275,357,051 $226,359,382 | $48,997,669 
1862-3 252,919,920 243,626,335 9,293,585 
1863-4 $29,562,895 220,404,971 | 109,097,924 
1864-5 234,434,167 209,456,382 24,977,785 
1865-6 437,640,354 430,611,268 7,029,091 
1866-7 412,233,123 855,207,106 57,026,017 
Total, 6 yrs.) $1,942,147,510 | $1,685,725,439 | $256,429,.071 

















Tne New Postal ARRANGEMENTS WITH ENGLAND.—On 
the 16th ultimo, the following notice was issued from 
the London Post-Office :—“ On the ist of October next, and 
thenceforward, the entire postage, British and United States 
combined, chargeable on newspapers posted in the United 
Kingdom addressed to the United States of America, and 
whether forwarded by British mail packet, by United States’ 
mail packet, or by private ship, must be paid in advance, in- 
stead of the British postage only as heretofore, and no further 
charge will be levied on their delivery. The following is the 
postage required to be paid, and this payment must be made 
by means of postage stamps: For each newspaper duly regis- 
tered at the General Post Office for transmission abroad, not 
exceeding 4 oz. in 2d.; tor every additional 4o0z., 2d. On and 
from the same date book packets and packets containing pac- 
kets or samples of merchandise may be forwarded from the 
United Kingdom to the United States of America, by British 
or United States’ packet, or by private ship, at the following 
rates of postage, which must be paid in advance by means of 
postage stamps: For a packet not exceeding 4oz. in weight, 
3d.; above 40z. and not exceeding 8 oz. 6d.; every additional 

oz. 3d. - These rates of postage comprise the whole charge 
to the place of destination, unless the packets contain any 
article which is liable in the United {States of America toa 
Customs’ duty.” 





On VENTILATING SLEEPING APARTMENTS.—The Inspector- 
General of Military schools in England, thus treats of the various 
systems of ventilation :—‘The removal of impure air from a 
room can be effected by offering to it a ready outlet and dyna- 
mically replacing it with pure air; the problem to be solved is 
how to compass this object without creating a draught, which 
may be detrimental to health, or which shall interfere with the 
personal comfort of the inmates, 


“Most people have a vague notion that, heated air expanding 
and ascending, all that is necessary to provide for ventilation is 
to favour the escape of impure heated air at the top of the room 
and to permit the entrance of a cooler stratum of pure air below : 
no doubt pare dry air would be obedient to this law, but the air 
in a room may be in conditions in which the interchange may be 
interrupted, nay entirely arrested, unless the difference of tem- 
perature be very high—bigh to a degree that should never.be 
permitted, so high indeed that it may prove exceedingly prejudi- 
cial to health, 

“ My attention was first drawn to this deviation from received 
principles, many years ago, in the East. I was, late one night, 
during the prevalence of cholera, called to visit some soldiers of 
the 95th regiment, in a large, lofty barrack-room : the floor area, 
however, allotted to the men was 80 restricted that the soldiers’’ 
beds were all but touching. As the corporal moved forward 
with the lantern, I observed that the flame became small and 
red ; but when he, by my dircetions, raised the lantern above his 
head, the flame resumed its ordinary appearance. I moved 
gently to an undisturbed part of the room, and found on raising: 
myself a foot or two that the air above was tranquil and compa- 
ratively pure; but, lowering my head to a level with the men’s; 
bodies, 1 felt it to be oppressive, tainted, and sickening. The: 
presence of this bank of ungenial air enshrouding the menI at» 
tributed at the moment to the presence of watery vapour, the 
halitus from their breath and transpiration from their ‘bodies. Alli 
who have observed on a damp morning in some manufacturing 
town the heated air and smoke arrested in its upward movement, 
and hanging like a cap over the huge factory chimney, will re. 
lize the idea that suggested itself to my mind asI regarded jt, 
There is something very curious in this tendency of air, iv, the 
ordinary conditions in which we find it, to arrange itself in strata, 

“ We can thus readily comprehend that in still rooms. such as 
they ever are at night, we have no guarantee in leftiners of ceil- 
ing for the purity of the air we are breathing, It is, besides, 
highly objectionable to admit in any great quaptity cold air by 
ventilators gt the baseboard of the room; & have had on many 
occasions to close them up, as I have found coughs, sore throats 
and sore eyes clearly traceable to them, ‘ 

“In our variable climate it is exceedingly rare to find the air 
perfectly still, Wind is always being propelled in one direction 
or another, and never 80 completely end on to a dwelling-house 
but that it will sensibly press on etther the front or the rear, It 
will be obvious then, that, no matter how the wind may blow, an 
unequal pressure will be exerted on one or other face of the house 
and that the effort at equilibrium will carry a current through’ 
the tubes or conduits from the windy to the lee side, directly 
acroes the upper part of the room to be ventilated. The friction 
of this current on the volume of air in the room very soon sets 
the mass ia gentle motion, revolving on a horizontal axis; part 
of the introduced air becomes entangled with the revolvicg mass, 
and keeps up a supply of pure air to the room; while, in like 
manner, & portion of the mass disengages itself, aud passes out 
with the current, thus removing a part of the impure air previ- 
ously circulating in the room ” 





FreNcH ENTERPRISE IN GREECE.—At. Port Mandri a 
French company are at present diligently smelting down the old 
scoriz, slag, and refuse from the ancient lead mines, and ex- 
tracting as much as 30 tons of metal aday. The work is said 
to pay well, and the lead chiefly goes to England. It is ca'cu- 
lated that there is a sufficient quantity of scorim between Cape 
Colonna and Port Mandri to supply the works for fifteen yeare 





been largely against the United States for some years past, 
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PROBLEM, No. 977.—By “Gedrea.” 
BLAOK. 











White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 976, 
White. Black. 


1 QtoQ Req 1 Anything. 
2 Q or Kt mates. 





CHESS IN PARIS. 


The following game, played between Messrs, Neumann and 
Kolisch, for the Emperor’s prize, is one of the best occurring in 
the Tourney that has yet been made public. 

Ruy Lopgz KyxicuT’s Gams. 





White, Black, White. Black, 
Mr, N. Mr. K, Mr. N. Mr. K. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 22 PtoK R tks R ch 
2 KttoK B3 tt et 23 Kttks R Q to K eq 
BBtoQKt5 KttoK BS 24 P to K K B to Q2 (c) 
4 Castles Bto K 2 25 Pto QR4 guess 
5 KttoQB3s PtoQs 26 KtoB PtoK R3 
ce" P tks P 27QtoQR6 PtksP 

7 Btke Ktch PtksB 23 Qtks QP 5eas 

8 KttksQP BtoQ2 ted yy! BtoQB3 
ETT Castles etry QtoK5 
10 PtoKB4 RtoQKtsq’a)|31 QtoQ6 BtoK R5 
3 Ee Gass PtoQB4 32 QtoKt8ch KtoK 2 
12 KttoK B3 segse ot pee: Lond tm 
18 R to K sq R to Ksq 34 K tek 3 to K 5 (e) 
14 KttoQ5 Kt tks Kt 35 QtksQP PtoKB4(f) 
15 P tke Kt BtoKB3(b) | 36 P tke P QtoK R7ch 
16 RtksRch BtksR 37 K to Qsq(g) B tks Kt 
17 RtoQKtsq BtoQ2 38 K tks B(h) QtoK R8ch 
bt +8 be QtoQBeq 39 K to B2 QtoK B6ch 
19 RtoK eq BtoK B4 40 K to K sq 2035 
+ bod EE QtoQ 2 41 QtoKB2 QtoK R8ch 
2PtoQBs KtoKsq 

And Black won the game. 


(a) Mr. Kolisch hasa very confined game; but the way in 


which he manages, siowly-though surely, to give freedom to his 


forces, is in the highest defree commendable. 
6) Very clever, all this. 


¢) Threateniog, fortunately for him, to win the Queen, and 
ing, therefore, the intended advance of the Pawn on the 





other Bisho 


ip. 
(d) Had he taken Q B P with Q, Black would have equally ob- 
to 


tained the attack by playing B to Q B 3, and Q 


In the following game, played in the Westminster Chess Club, 
Mr. De Vere gives the K Kt and first move to an amateur. 


Removzs Wuitz’s K Kt. 


White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. —. Mr. De V. —. Mr. De. V. 
1PtoK4 PtoQ4 9 PtoQ3 RtoK 
2 Ptks P PtoK 3 10 PtoQ B3(a) RtoKS 
3 P tks P B tks P il K KttoQ4 BtksRPch 
4 KttoK BS BtoQ3 12 K tks B outta 
5 BtoK2 KttoQB3!} |13 Kto Kt tks K Kt P 
6 BtoQKt5 BtoQ2 14 K tks B Rto K Kt3ch 
7 Castles Castles 15 K toB3 QRtoK 
8 B tks Kt B tks B 16 RtoK Kt KRtoKB3ch(d) 


And White mates in three more moves. 
(2) A lost move, which gives White the opportunity he 
2 


(6) An uncommonly pretty and instructive ending. 


BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION. 

The Dundee tournament has resulted pretty much as might 
have been expected: the first prize having been won by Herr 
Neumann, the second by Herr Steinitz, and the third having 
been divided between Messrs. M‘Donnell and De Vere, the last 
two gentlemen coming out with exactly the same position 
and claims. The following is the final score: 

Won. Lost; Drn. 
Neumann... 7 .. 1 .. 1 
Steinitz..... 7 .. 2-.. O 
Pe Valteccs © co B re 3 
M‘Donnell. 6 .. 2 .. 1 | W.C. Spens.. 0 .. 8 
8. Hamel... 2 .. 7 .. 0 |J.H.Blackburne’6 .. 3 

* Inclusive of one game resigned by Mr. G. B. Fraser without 
playing. 
The only game lost by Neumann was that with Steinitz, and 
his one drawa game was against Mr. M‘Donnell. Steinitz lost 
to De Vere, and [by time] to Mr. Blackburne. De Vere lost 
to Neumann and to Blackburne, and drew with Mr. G. B. Fra- 
ser. M'Donnell lost to De Vere and to Steinitz, drawing with 
Neumann. 
The Handicap tourney is now proceeding, having been entered 
into as follows: 
First Class.—C. De Vere, J. H. Blackburne, G. B. Fraser, G. R. 
Neumann, G. A. M‘Donnell, W. Steinitz. To give the odds of 
Pawn and move to Class II.; to give the odds of Pawn and two 
moves to Class III.; to give odds of knight to Class 1V. 
Second Class.—Dr. Fraser. ‘To give odds of Pawn and moveto 
Class III.; and odds of Pawn and two moves to Class IV. 
Third Class,—Col. Robertson, W. C. Spens, C. R. Baxter, C. M. 
Baxter. Odds of Pawn and move to Class 1V. 
Fourth Class.—P. Scott, W. Keating, L. Dumon, T. W. Thomas, 
David Sime. To receive odds from Classes I., II., and IIL, as 
above detailed. 
The combatants having been paired by lot, it was found that 
the antagonists in round first were—G. R. Neumann [lst class] 
aga inst T. W. Thoms [4th class]; P. Scott [4th class] against L. 
Dumon [4th class]; G. B. Fraser [.st class] inst W. C. Spens 
(8rd clase]; C. R. Baxter [3rd class] against W. Keating [4th 
class}; Dr. Fraser [2nd class] against D. Sime [4th class}; Col. 
Robertson [3rd class] against C. M. Baxter [3rd class]; J. H. 
Blackburne [Ist class] against C. De Vere [Ist class]; W. Steinitz 
[lst class] against G. A. M‘Donnell [1st class]. 
It may be as well to explain that only one game, exclusive of 
draws, is played between these sixteen competitors, the result 
being that eight only are left victors in this round, who again 
are pitted by lot for second round, four against four,zand so on 
until the fourth and final round determines the order of the prize- 
bearers. A good deal is thus left to fortune; but, generally 
speaking, the first prize at least is taken by the best player.— 
Field. 


Won. Lost. Drn. 
Col Robertson 3 .. 6. 
De. Feaser.... 3B .. & « 
G. B. Fraser.. 2 .. 6. 


CrRRO 





Sewina-MacaineE Facts.—The following interesting statis- 
tics we gather from the quarterly returns, made, we believe 


(e) The concluding moves on Black’s side are admirably con-|under oath, by the several manufacturers of sewing-machines, 


throughout the United States. The figures which we present, 


vi 
(f) Remarkably fine. If White take this Pawn, he loses bis| and which we have been at some pains to collect, show at a 


in eight moves, or is mated. Mr. Neumann reflected on 
e move for some -_ ond — not detecting his opponent’s 
a on ad alone has produced and sold within the year over forty 


object, took the bait. 
one in ten of the most experienced practitioners wo’ 
this combination to the end in actual play. 


glance the wonderful growth and great importance of this branch 
of American manufactures, It will be observed that one com- 


ree thousand machines, It is somewhat remarkable that, during 


(g) Ife had played K to B the result would have been the | the recent stagnation in trade, this business has been but slightly, 


same. 
(A) Compulsory. 





The ensuing game was the deciding one in a match played some 





if at all, affected. But below are the figures in detail:— 


Sewing-machines manufactured and sold, as per quarterly re. 
turns, for the year ending June 10, 1867. 




















t= In one of Doct. Ayer’s lectures he states that Chemistry 
confers more practical benefit on mankind, than any other sci- 
ence, yet from no other source could more be so easily obtained. 
The arts and economies which chemistry would teach, if more 
thoroughly and generally studied, would speedily exercise a 
most beneficent influence. He freely confesses that he is indebt- 
ed to this science for the virtues of his remedies, and advises that 
the practical application of chemistry to medicine, the arts, ma. 
nufactures, and agriculture be enjoined upon our colleges and 
schools.—[Wrightsville, Pa., “ Star.” 





HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex- 


amined at 
WALRAVEN’S, 686 Broadway, N.Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
748 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCI OFFICES: { 209 Fulton (corner Tillary St.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 


ast 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
into garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 


Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLEANED, 





-|and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 


&c., DyzD OR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 

ceived and returned by Express. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5and7Joun Street, New Yor«. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives ita 
brilliant glossi PP , sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harn. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore. 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclusive Propietors, 

F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


ind sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
35 cents and 75 cents per bottle. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT 
BUCHU 


Is a certain cure for diseases of the 


BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, DROPSY, ORGANIC WFAK- 
NEs3, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBLLITY, 


and all diseases of the 
URINARY ORGANS, 


whether existing in ; 
MALE OR FEMALE, 
from whatever cause originating and ro matter of 
HOW LONG STANDING. 
Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. If 
no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
eusue. Uur Flesm and Slood are supported from these 
sources, and the a 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 
and that of Posterity, depends upon the prompt use of a reliable 


remedy. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards otf 18 years, prepared by 
HH. T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST, 
594 Broadway, New York, and 
104 South 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE GLORY OF MAN 18 8TRENGTH.—Therefore the ner- 
vous and debilitated should immediately use HBLMBOLD’s Ex- 
TRACT Bucav. 


MANHOOD AND YOUTHFUL VIGOUR are regained by 

HetmBoip's Extract Bucavu. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRAYLED EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is the Great Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Is the Great Blood Purifier. 

Both are prepared according to rules of Pharmacy and Chem 
istry, and are the most active that can be made. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


HELMBOLD’S kXTRACT BUCHU and Improvep Rosz 
Wasu cures secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, at 
little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience and 
no exposure, It is pleasant in taste and odour, immediate in its 
action, and free from all injurious properties. 


TAKE NO MORE UNPLEASANT AND UNSAFE REM- 


EDIES for unpleasant and dangerous diseases. Use BOLD’S 
Extract Bucuu anp ImprRoveD Rosg WasH. 


ENFEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, of both 
HELMBOLD’s Extract bucuu. It will give brisk and 
energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep well. 


SHATTERED CONSTITUTIONS RESTORED by HELMBOLD’s 
Extract Bucavu. 


FOR NON-RETENTION or INCONTINENCE of Urine, irri 
tation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder, or kidneys. 
diseases of the prostrate glands, stone in the bladder, calculas 

vel or brick dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder, 



































dneys and dropsical swellings, 
Use HetmsBo.ip’s Fiurp Extract Bucuv. 


BELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU gives health and vigour to 





nicle of the seventh ult. About a year or s0 ago, as our readers the Heme ond Mose to the pelts cheek, Deniiiy to secem- 


panied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is sub- 





HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is pleasant in taste 


SinceR MANUFACTURING ComPAny, located in this city, as the | and odour, free from all injurious properties, and immediate in 





THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to American Szwine Macutnzes at the Paris 


SinceR Company, who did not, as we understand, take the | Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
trouble of visiting, or even of sending their machines to the Paris | Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit; 


machines in competition for the prize, 
Tus Hows Macurxe Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 





years ago, between Mr. Deacon and Mr, Mackenzie, the former The 8i re “ae . 
ie Singer Manulacturing Co ........... sereeseee 9 
Siving the odds of the first move. Tne Wheeler & Wilson Mi. Co....... eee INIT 88/055 
Guico Praxo. ~ Laan E & ong ib ilkakistcnnaenxe ore-ee 32,999 
¢ Howe Machine Co...... SSESESO COSC ORSHORSSCS 11,053 
White. Black, White, Black, EE, BE nvcnsacconentenesscee eooeee 10,534 
Mr. M. Mr. D. Mr. M. Mr. D. = Binpus Bee L, sss seeeeee sree reeeeeeeees red 
1PtoK4 toK 4 22 KttoQR5ch Kt tks Kt ee eee een 2’ 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 23 P tke Kt Qk kts The Atna Sewing M. Co.-..........---.----- ++ = 2,958 Sexes, use 
SBtoQB4 BtoQ B4 2PtoQB4 PtoQRS 2 
4 Castles KttoK BS 25 P tke P PtoQB3 
CkttkeD KitkeKt() |a7QRt0QRS RtoQe 
8 
7PtoK B4 Pto 28 K to Q 9, KttoK BS ‘Total Gouble theeed machines......-..-.-- ---- =e 
Shins Sirs |pasge’ gees” | etaleed Meson 
o The Wilcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co 
Okage EEF /msonns Riicd? | eltwe Sonate M06. 
BoEbi. Parse lee EEN ere re cei aa 
8 8 
MBS KtwoKKtS |S HtOK BS GwQBS ‘SOGH aghe theeel mactines — 
15 Bto 9 BS 9 toKR5 36 R to 33 K to Q sq The foregoing facts and figures we find in the Financial Chro- 
BERES® Ethss [Eaiiiee Pega? 
18 9 RtoKeq Pto qkt 3 ~ Hite g = ty = ofihe ax M « eee er Fedo wre of anf aguas mitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue. 
4 gis gus } A Kea @ ry toy, : ch KtoR2 then cdenel oul described the immense establishment of the 
AQtwQRs Ktokt2 
And White wins. representative and leading concern in the department of sewing- | its action. 
machines, and we are now pleased to find that we did not in the 
fo east Ay yyy $a be the pooner play here. _— ——e Ay over-estimate the importance of the company 
e been mo i 
{e) Pto K 3, betore cain —- _ re advan =. n question. It is noteworthy and somewhat suggestive that the 
e. 
K to Kt 2 is better th A 
Evidently the best Sen Gh eet of — | Exposition—who seemingly do not care, in the least, for either | ferent 
£) Feebly played ; Kt to Kt sq, which Lowenthal recommends, gold medals or red ribbons, and whose name is rarely seen in 
have Wes equally bad, om account of White’s replying print—should, nevertheless, eclipse all other sewing machine con- 
with i P. ay to Black's last cerns +" yt wy of 7 business. There is, of course, a 
proper move. reason for ut we leave our readers —_ 
{8} ifitetaie the he le evidently mated in four moves. | linme Journals” ; 14 inate 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tus GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 


cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the carg6, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator jin invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these glauT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get upa 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts epee | ona 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and mark 
the name upon them, with the ccst, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what the 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered cen be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

{For manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
this paper March 30th.) 

Atter the first club, we send blanks, 

Direct your orders plainly, Tae GREAT AMERICAN TEA Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 


gottiog them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
ouse stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet tue wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per Jb. 
MIXED BLACK & GREEN, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per lb. 
a ard gna 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL [Green |, 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BaEAKFAST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 


rib. 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1.25, best $1.50. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and families who use 
large quanties of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 
our French Breakfast and Di 


inner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price of 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 
Teas of 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

No, 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 

No. 289 SPRING STREET. 

No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 

No. 183 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “‘ BRANCHES” of 
ne Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in part 
* as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches”? 


and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
connection with any other house. 


P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, they can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Cotfees about one-third, by send- 
ing directly to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 anp 83 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrice Box No. 5,643 New York Cirr. 


ta” We call speciai notice to the fact that our Vesey Street 
ttore is at Nos, 81 and 33 Vesey Street—LARGE DOUBLAATORE, 


INSURANCE. 








THE 


WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCH COMPANY, 
No. 98 Broadway, New York. 


OYRUS CURTISS President. 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
B. W. McORBADY, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GEO. T. ELLIOT, Jun., Consulting Physician. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


— Curtiss, Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 
atthew Mitchell, Wm. H. Aspinwall, James Thomson, 

W. A. Brewer, Jr, William H. Cox, Robert H. Berdell, 
George Griswold, Geo. N. Lawrence, John G. Vose, 
Roland G. Mitchell, ‘Thomas H. Faile, John H. Sherwood, 
Frederick G. Foster, James Punnett, C. H. Ludington, 
Georre Newbold, Levi P Morton, Robert Bowne, 
John Caswell, E. Townsend, Nath’! L. McCready, 


A. F. Willmarth, Wm. F. Mott, Jr., Wm. Lintz, 
Thomas Hope, Abiel A. Low, Jer. C. Garthwaite, 
Ellwood Walter, Gustav Schwab, Frederick Wood, 
5 W. Bonney, Merritt Trimble Newel C. Hall, 

F. F. Randolph, George A. Robbins, Henry P. Ross, 
Frederick W. Macy, Robert R. Willetts, 8. T. Souder, 


Henry Swift, James B. Johnston, 
David A. Wood, David Wagstaff, 
Permanent Capital Stock of «== $125,000, 
Assets = == == = = = = = nearly $1,000,000. 

Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Legal Interest on 
their Stock, Policy-holders receive all the profits. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 
Premiums Keceivable in Cash, 
WHICH 18 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM. 


LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 


Isaac Hinckley, 








OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE ©O, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 40 WALL STREET. 
New York, Sept. 25, 1867. 
At a Special Meeting of the Board ot Directors of this Company, 
convened for the purpose of deciding upon what action should 
be taken by them in consequence of the decease of the late Pre- 


— Joseph B, Collins, the following appointments were 
made : 


John Eadie, late Secretary, was unanimously elected a Director 
and President of the Company. 

Nicholas De Groot, late Assistant Secretary, was appointed 
Secretary of the Company; and 

Isaac A. Gifting, late first clerk, was appointed Assistant Secre- 


tary and Cashier. 
WM. TUCKER, President pro tem, 
CLINTON GILBERT, Sec’y pro tem, 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y. 

IS A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its firat 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 


Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 

IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policiesinto this Company 


Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FERE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ofttice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 





[INCORPORATED 1823] 


Oash Capital, - - ---------- = $500,000 00. 
Surplus, --------+--+---+-- $255,067 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... $765,657 77 
Insures Pro inst Loss or Damage by Fire at usuel rates. 
Policies Soles cat aaneen paid at the uftice ot the Comrony 
a various Agencies in the principal cities in the Unite 

JAMES W. OTIS, President, 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


FINANCIAL. 





BANKING HOU 8S Eg 
oF ; 


Jay COOKE&CO. 


No. 20 WALL STREET, 
Corner of Nassau Street; «’ NEW YORK. 


We buy and sell at the most liberal current prices, and keep on 
hand a full supply of GOVERNMENT BONDS OF ALL ISSUES, 
SEVEN-THIRTIES, and COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES, and 
execute orders for purchase and sale of STOCKS, BONDS and 


GOLD. 
OONVERSIONS, 

We convert the several issues of Srven-THIrTres at the most 
favourable market rates into Five-Twenties, which, at present 
price of gold, yield the holder about one per cent. more interest 
per annum. Circulars with full particulars furnished upon ap- 
plication, 

JAY COOKE & CO. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


For all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine. 


Gg» Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
sally required by everybody as a cathar- 
tic, nor was ever any before s0 universally 
adopted into use,in every country and 
among all classes, 1s this mild but efli- 
cient purgative Mill, The obvious rea- 
son is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other. 
Those who have tried it, know that it 
._ cured them; those who have not, know 
that it cures their neighbors and friends, 
. —_——S and all know that what it does once it 
does always—that it never fails throngh any fault or neglect of 
its composition. We have thousands upon thousands of certifi 
cates ot their remarkable cures of the following complaints, but 
such cures are known in every neighbourhood, and we need not 
publish them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates ; 
containing neither calomel nor any deleterious drug, they may be 
taken with safety by anybody. Their sugar coating preserves 
them ever fresh and makes them pleasant to take, while being 
purely vegetable no harm can arise from their use In any quan- 





















tity. 

They operate by their powerful influence on the internal vis- 
cera to purify the blood and stimulate it into healthy action— 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other 
organs of the body, restoring their irregular action to health, and 
by correcting, wherever they exist, such derangements as are the 
first origin of disease. 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on the box, for the 
following complaints, which these PPill« rapidly cure :— 

For Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Listlessness, 
Languor and Loss of Appetite, they should be taken 
moderately to stimulate the stomuch and restore its healthy tone 
and action. 

For Liver Complaint and its varioue oyeptoms, Bil- 
fous Meadache, Sick Meadache. Jaundice or 
Green Sickness, Bilious Colic and Kilious Fev- 
ers, they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the diseased action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 

For Dyseutery or Diarrhoea, but one mild dose is 
generally required. 

For Rheumatism, Gout, Gravel, Palpitation 
of the Meart, Pain in the Side, Back and Loins, 
they should be continuously taken, as required, to change the 
diseased action ot the system. With such change those com- 
plaints disappear. 

For Dropsy and Dropsical Swelling's they should be 
taken in large and frequent doses to produce the effect of a 
drastic purge. 

For Suppression a large dose should be taken as it produ- 
ces the desired effect iy sympathy. 

Asa Dinner Pill, take one ortwo Pills to promote di- 
gestion and relieve the stomach. 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomech and bowels into 
healthy action, restores the appetite, and invigorates the system. 
Hence it is often advantageous where no serious derangement 
exists. One who feels tolerably well, often finds that a dose of 
these S*ilts makes him feel decidedly better, from their cleans- 
ing and renovating effect on the digestive apparatus, 


DR. J. O, AYER, & CO., Practical Chemists. 
Lowell, Mass., U. 5. A. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 





JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK 7 GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoex 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404—170-—351, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the: 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’s. 


—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! (ew York) at General Term, January, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 

HENRY JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8ONS, 


Owszn, 
Sole Agent. 9 John St... N. VY.) 





HE HORACE WATERS GRAND, SQUARE 
Tos Upright PIANOS, MELUDEONS, and CABINET OK 
GANS, wholesale and retail, to let; and rent allowed if purchased, 
Monthly payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at 
bargains from $60 to $225. New seven Octave Piano, $275 
Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. Cash pai: for secon i 
hand os. Pianostuned and repaired. HORKACE WATERS, 


HOLLOWAYW’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of ‘brilliant operations” arene more. The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed wita the necessity 
of the knife, which frequently endangered the life ot the patient. 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating action ot the Ointment, and their lives spared to 
their families. The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind; 
7 imperceptibly but thoroughly and painlessly eradicates 
t 








i m the system. The Pills cleanse and purify the blood 
Bold by all Druggiats 100 





THE ALBION: 
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Tiffany & Co. 


650 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris. 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 
For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-PIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for ¥ixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE SIX DAYS’ FESTIVAL 
in ald of the 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND, 
under the most distinguished patronage, will take place at 
The Academy of Music, 
commending Monday, Dec. 9, combining extraordinary and un- 
— attractions. On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 


ursday, 
A FANCY FAIR, 
to be presided over by the elite of New York society and the 
celebrities of the dramatic profession, who have most generously 
volunteered, and at which 
ARE AND COSTLY PRIZES 
will be distributed to those ticket holders who may be fortunate 
bay win them. 
On Tuesday evening, 
Grand Carnival Ball. 
The week’s festival will culminate on Saturday in 
A SUPERB MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
at which the most celebrated exponents of harmonic art will 


3 ar. 
"Donations of articles for the Fancy Fair are earnestly and 
respectfully solicited, which may be transmitted to 
L. ¥. HARRISON, 

Irving Hall, New York. 
rticulars in fature advertisements. 
anager, THEO. MOSS, 

Wallack’s Theatre. 


DERRICK, FELGEMAKER & €0.’S 


Portable Pipe OrgaDs. 





Sensational 
Financial 








The first and only manufacturers in the United States of a 


PORTABLE PIPE ORCAN 
For Ohburches, ee, Rooms, tchools and 
ar’ 


These Organs are now acknowledged to be pre-eminently _— 
rior to any Reed or Cabinet Organ ever manufactured, both for 
their sweetness and volume of tone, as well as their elasticity of 
touch, and adaptability ior vocal accompaniments; to which 
i most Eminent Organists and the Profession have tes 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

A liberal discount made to the CLERGY, CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, LODGES and TEACHERS. Descriptive Catalogues 
—containing testimonials—with coloured plates, mailed free to 
any address. Specifications for large Organs furnished on appli- 
cation by mail, 

Manoracrtory: 8, 10 and 12 Clinton #treet, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Waoresats Depot anp WARBROOMS, 
& Clinton Place, Eighth Street, New York. 


CHARLES B. DERBY, Agent. 





Cocoaine for 
the Mair, 
KALLISTON FOR THE 

IN. 
FLORIMEL FOR THE 
HANDKERCHIEF, 
CoLoGns WATER, 
OxrentaL TooTs 


large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
best judges that-they are unrivalled. 
For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SoLE PRopRIETORS, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 


aXND 
592 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Metropolitan Hotel Building. 








For Sale by all Druggista.. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, 
will be presented Mr. Craven’s New Comedy, entitied 
MEG’S DIVERSION. 
pt pas with F. C, Bernand’s last and greatest burlesque, 
en 


TRE LATEST EDITION OF 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN; 
Or, the Little Bill that was Taken Up. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI. 
FRENCH THEATRE AND BROOKLYN ACADEMY 


Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings ; and Matinée 
Saturday, and’ every Tuesday in Bosokiva, Uinsommetite aow 
great tragedy, 








MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


ly for'Mme. Ristori, and stipulated by the au- 
it produced in America. 


written 
thor to be 

Noricse.—No | camer preg on Friday, in consequence of the 
night and day rehearsals of Marie Antoinette, which will be pre- 
sented for the first time on Monday, with great splendor, never 
surpassed on the American stage. 


THE FRENCH THEATRE. 
H. L, BATEMAN...............++++Lessee and Director, 
IMMENSE SUCCESS 


OF THE 
GRAND DUCHESS, 


th 
TE AND FASHION OF THE CITY, 
and declared to be 
THE HIT OF THE SEASON, 
M’LLE. TOSTEE, AND THE GREAT PARISIAN 
OPERA COMPANY IN THE 
GRAND DUCHESS. 
Every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
ae costumes, scenery, orchestra and chorus in the GRAND 


HESS. 

Doors open at 714. Overture begins at 7°55. 

Omnibuses, to convey visitors, free of charge, to the French 
Opera, will start from cor. Broadway and Fourteenth street every 
five minutes, between 7 and 9 P.M., returning from the theatre 
after the performance. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

James E. Hayes............+.-- Cuaredsoneecas Le 

Clifton W. Tayleure........-...... Business Manager. 

George Ee. Fer......00-cccccccccecs --Btage Manager. 

Splendid and continuing success of 
MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, 
FOURTH WEEE of his great engagement. 

MMENSE DEMAND FOR RESERVED SEATS. 
CROWDED HOUSES EVERY NIGHT. 
THRONGS TURNED AWAY. 

Enthusiastic enjoyment by brilliant audiences of 
THE GREATEST ARTISTIC. TRIUMPH KNOWN TO 
THE MODERN STAGE. 
Every night—Begins at 8; closes 10°45. 
Saturday alternoon—Begins 114 ; closes 3 35. 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Rip Van Winkle.............. +++.Mr. Jefferson. 
MATINEE SATURDAY AFTERNOON, AT 114 O'CLOCK. 
In preparation, with scenery, costumes, &c., expressly imported 
from London and Paris, Shakspeare’s fairy and operatic spectacle, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DRE«AM. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 
TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, CORNER OF FIFTH 
AVENUE AND BROADWAY. 

C. H. Garland..........++. eocccee eeeccccccccscccccccccs Manager, 
ONLY BURLESQUE THEATRE IN NEW YORK. 
Monday, September 30 and every evening, 
LAST WEEK OF FRA DIAVOLO! 

which must positively be withdrawn for the present, to give place 

to other novelties. 
GREAT AMERICAN BEPPO 

OF TEN YEARS AGO, 


Mk. W. LEFFINGWELL. 
BEAUTIFUL BRIGAND, FRA DIAVULO. i 


MRS. SEDLEY BROWN. 
SIDE-SPLITTING MIRTH. 
MELANCHOLY JENKINS MATILDA JANE. 
TOO MUCH FOR GOOD NATURE. 
Grand Matinee, Saturday, at 2 P.M. 


WORRELL SISTERS, 
NEW YORK THEATRE, 728 BROADWAY. 
EVERY NIGHT, AND SATURDAY MATINEE, 
Mr, Augustin Daly’s greatly successful drama, 
UNDER THE GASLIGHT, 
witnessed by 100,000 people, and pronounced the most interesting, 
truthful, and exciting picture of Life and Love at the present day. 
The wondrous Rallroad Sensation, the universal topic of conver- 
sation, admitted by everybody to be the climax of all dramatic 
sensations. The great Pier and River Scene by starlight. Merry 
times and unique music by the “‘ Lost Tribes.” The Tombs Po- 
lice Court, the most amusing Trial Scene ever realized, and 


acted for 

- 9? TIMES, 
with unabated success, but two prior engagements, alread 
made, to begin October 5th, make it compulsory with the oa 
agement that the ey be 

WITHDRAWN FOR A SHORT TIME, 
and, therefore, the 

LAST NIGHTS 


are announced for the present week. 
Free list entirely suspended. Seats secured in advance, 


BANVARD’S OPERA HOUSE 
AND MUSEUM, Cor: Broapway anp Tarrtiets SrRezr. 
Manager and General Director.................2000 John De Pol, 


On account of the delay in finishing the scenic decorati 
Mr. De Polis unavoidably compelled 40 postpone the opening 


— THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, 
ion will be ted the acular 
y yo Cuyas Armengol, entitled the — seate, 
DEVIL’S AUCTION ; 
OR, THE GOLDEN BRANCH, 
with the star premieres danseuses. 
THE GRAND EUROPEAN BALLET COMPANY, 
under the direction of 


MONS. D, RONZANI, 
and afull dramatic company, 





now otteasting 
ELI 
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Box offices now open, 











ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 


—_— 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE WESTERN HALF OF THE 
Great National Trunk Line Across the Continent, 


Being constructed WITH THE AID AND SUPERVISION oF THE UNI- 
TED STATES GOVERNMENT, is destined to be one of the most im- 
ay lines of communication in the world; as it is the sole link 

the Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin, over which the 
immense Overland travel must pass, and the 


Principal Portion of the Main Stem Line Be- 
tween the Two Oceans. 


Its line extends from Sacramento, on the tidal waters of the 
Pacific, eastward across the richest and most populous parts of 
California, Nevada and Utah, Ce pees to all the great Mining 
Regions of the Far West, and meet and connect with the 
roads now building east of the Kocky Mountains. About 100 
miles are now built, equipped and in running operation to the 
summit? of the Sierra Nevada. Within a few days 35 miles, now 
graded, will be added, and the tract carried entirely across the 
mountains to a point in the t Salt Lake Valley, whence fur- 
ther progress will be easy and rapid. Iron, materials and equip- 
ment are ready at hand for 300 miles of road, and 10,000 men 
are employed in the construction. 

The local business upon the completed portion surpasses all 
——- estimate. The figures for the quarter ending August 

, are as follows in GOLD: 





Gross OPERATING Ner 
Earnines, EXPENSES, EaRninos, 
$487,579 64 $86,543 47 $401,031 17 


orat the rate of two millions per annum, of which more than 
three-fourths are net profit on less than 100 miles worked. This 
is upon the actual, legitimate traffic of the road, with its termi- 
nus in the mountains, and with only the normal ratio of govern- 
ment transportation, and is exclusive of the materials carried for 
the farther extension of the road. 

The Company’s interest liabilities during the same period were 
less than $125,000. 

Add to this an ever-expanding through traffic, and the propor- 
tions of the future business become immense. 

The Company are authorized to continue their line eastward 
until it shall meet and connect with the roads now building east 
of the Rocky Mountain ranges. Assuming that they will build 
and control half the entire distance between San Francisco and 
the Missouri River,as now seems probable, the United States 
will have invested in the completion of 865 miles @28,592,- 
@00, or at the average rate of $35,000 per mile—not includ- 
ing an absolute grant of 10,000,006 acres of the Public lands. 
By a a joint investor in the magnificent enterprise, and 
by waiving its tirst lien in favour of the First Mortgage Bond- 
holders, THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT INVITES Tae 
CO-OPERATION OF PRIVATE CAPITALISTS, and has carefully guard- 
ed their interests against all ordinary contingencies, 


The Company offer for sale, through us, their 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN 


in New York City. They are in sums of $1,000 each, with semi- 
annual gold coupons attached, and are selling for the present at 
95 per cent. and accrued interest from July Ist, added, in cur- 
rency, at which rate tley yield yearly 


NINE PER CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 


These Bonds, authorized by Act of Congress, are issued only as 
the work progresses, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 
granted by the Government; and reprerent, in all cases, the first 
lien upon a completed, equipped and productive railroad, in which 
have been invested Government subsidies, stock subscriptions, 
donations, surplus earnings, etc., and which is worth more than 
three times the amount of First Mortgage Bonds which can be 
issued upon it. 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the assuran- 
ces, sanctions and guaranties of the Pac'fic Railroad Act of Con- 
gress, and have in addition several noticeable advantages over all 
ether classes of railroad bonds. 


First—They are the superior claim upon altogether the most vi- 
tal and valuable portion of the through line. 

Second—Beside the fullest benefit of the Government subsidy, 
—- is a subordinate lien], the road receives the benefit of 

arge donations from California. 

Third—Fully half the whole cost of grading 800 miles eastward of 
San Francisco, is concentrated upon the 150 miles now about 
completed. 

Fourth—a local business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest liabilities, with advantageous rates, payable in coin. 

Fifth—The principal as well as the interest of its Bonds being pay- 
able in coin, upon a legally binding agreement. 


Having carefully investigated the resources and prospects of 
the Road, and the management of the Company’s affairs, we cor- 
dially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, Executors, Institu- 
tions and others, as an eminently sound, reliable and, remunera- 
tive form of permanent investment. 





Conversions of Government Securities 
INTO 
CENTRAL PACIFIC FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
NOW REALIZE FOR THE HOLDERS FROM 
Twelve to Eighteen per ceat. Advantage. 
With the Same Rate of Interest. 


The following are the current rates [September 17th], subject, * 
of course, to slight variations from day to day. We receive in 
exchange :— 


U. 8. Sixes, 1861, coupon, and pay difference....... 157.18 
U. B. Five-Twenties, 1862, coupon, . __eeeneae 84 68 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1864, coupon, i echininstirticl 134.68 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1865, coupon, do..........147.18 
U, 8. Five-Twenties, 1865 [new], coupon, do.......117.18 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1867 [new], coupon, do..... 117.18 © 
U. 8. Ten-Forties, coupon, and pay difference...... 37.18 
U. 8. Seven-Thirties [2d series}, do do...... oo -125.98 
U, 8. Seven-Thirties [3d series}, do do.......... 119,98 


For sale by Banks and Bankers generally, of whom descriptive 
Pamphlets and aw can be obtained, at the Office of the Rail- 
road Company, 54 William Street, and by 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents of the C. P. R. BR, Co., 
NO, & NASSAU STREET, 
NEW XORK 
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